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| Oldest and Largest Seminary in the Southern 
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90 YEARS OLD 


DAVIDSON 


A College With. a 


Glorious Past. a 








Picts a SEES ae Useful Present, a 

UNION Bright Future 
THEOLOGICAL | B 

SEMINARY 


Richmond, Virginia | 
BENJ. R. LACY, JR., D. D., President 


Worthy of your patronage and 
of your financial support 


Presbyterian Church 


to Invest 


Conservative in Doctrine 


Progressive in Methods | | Funds to Establish 
| Memorials 


Union Theological Seminary in Virginia’ 


















































PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
A Standard Accredited College for Men 


1. Develops Christian Character, maintains high standards of scholarship, and 
inculcates high ideals of fellowship and service. 

2. Undertakes to select its students from among the morally and intellectually 
superior graduates of standard high schools and preparatory schools. 

3. Has faculty composed of men of ripe scholarship and teaching experience. 
Each class is taught by a full professor. There are no associate professors and in- 
structors on the faculty. 

4. Provides adequate facilities for 300 students to which number the enrolment 
will be confined until the plant is enlarged. Overcrowding of the dormitories is not 
permitted. 

P.: Serves abundant, wholesome food in the college refectory at actual cost to 
students. 

6. Is situated on the outskirts of Clinton, South Carolina, a city of more than 
1,000 population, on the main state highway between Charleston and Greenville: 
and on the main line of the Seaboard Air Line Railway between Washington, D. C., 
and Birmingham; and on the Atlantic Coast Line Railway between Greenville and 
Charleston. 

7. Provides a social, intellectual, and religious enviornment that appeals to dis- 
criminating parents. 


For Catalog and Other Information, Write to A. E. SPENCER, Acting President. 


Presbyterian College of South Carolina, 





Clinton, South Carolina. 
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ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Strives to reach the highest ideals of a 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A superb record of fifty-five years 
bears testimony to its fitness as a good 
place 


For the training of ambitious, serious 
minded youth ; 


For the investment of funds in the 
generations that now are and are yet to 
be; 


For the prayerful interest of Christian 
Stewards, 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


The Presbyterian College of West 
Virginia. 


Standard courses for A. B. and B. S. 
degrees, 


New buildings; beautiful campus; 
swimming pool; moderate charges. 


Address : 


JAMES E. ALLEN, LL.D., President, 
Elkins, West Virginia. 




















AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 


The College has published and 
will send to those requesting 
them the following booklets: 


The Catalog 
A Book of Views 


The Story of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege (to 1921) 


Keeping a College Christian 


A Young Woman’s Religious 
Problems (A Sermon by Dr. 
James I. Vance) 


Address 


PRESIDENT J. R. McCAIN, 


Decatur, Ga. 





























THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


As Others See Us | 

The Manufacturers’ Record has | 
recently been making extensive and 
careful studies of the progress of the 
South in various” lines. 

After speaking of the fine ancestry 
of the settlers of the South—thou- 
sands from the cavaliers of Old 
England—the editor adds: 


“Heirs of the great abilities of 
those Southerners of Colonial days 
are scattered far and wide over the 
nation today, guiding great indus- 
tries and great banking houses. 
Some of them received their educa- 
tions in the South and then went 
North or West, believing that great- 
er opportunities awaited them else- 
where. Some of them left the South 
to enter college. In either case the 
motive was the same—belief that 
something better awaited them out- 
side the South than could be found 
at home. The South is poorer today 
for their loss. But in the rising gen- 
eration, and in generations yet un- 
born, are and will be the equals of 
any of the leaders who have gone 
before. As the great day of South- 
ern prosperity dawns, proper meas- 
ures will keep this, our greatest re- 
source, at home. Will the South 
make the most of its opportunity? 
Will it provide such ample educa- 
tional facilities that every potential 
leader in the South will be able to 
satisfy his highest ambitions for 
training for the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of business life without leav- 
ing his native state? No other ques- 
tion is so vital to the fullest de- 
velopment of the South’s great nat- 
ural advantages or to the fullest par- 
ticipation therein by the people of 
the South.” 


The Presbyterian Church is in- 
creasingly giving itself to the task 
of helping provide ample educa- 
tional facilities and to bring to bear 
on all the educational processes, the 
potent force of religion as exempli- 
fied in the life and teaching of the 
great Teacher sent from God. 


* Our Presbyterian Educational In- 
stitutions are being better equipped 
and more adequately supported. 
The religious culture of high school 
pupils is receiving more helpful at- 
tention. The students at State In- 
stitutions of higher education are 
being followed by the interest and 
prayers and helpful touch of the 
Church and are thus led to see that 
religion is not a minor interest in 
life that may be ignored or neg- 
lected with impunity. 














Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


The Seminary of the Southwest 

Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian ideals 
and standard training. 

Adjacent to the University of Texas 
exchanging credits with it. Exceptional 
opportunity for university training, es- 
pecially in social sciences, pedagogy and 
philosophy. Students can secure the 
M. A. from the University of Texas dur- 
ing the Seminary course. 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1927. 
Address: 
REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D., President, 
Austin, Texas. 














PEACE INSTITUTE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Standard Junior College for 
Young Women 
POLICY 


A Limited Student Body. Individual 
Attention to Students. Intimate Home 
Surroundings. Highly Trained Faculty. 
Wholesome Religious Atmosphere. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Standard College Work. Standard Col- 
lege Preparatory Work. Special Courses 
in Art, Music, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Commercial Subjects. 


For Catalog, Address: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President. 
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AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Sherman, Texas 


The Oldest Presbyterian College 
in the Southwest 


Rounding out the session of 
1926-’27 as one of the most suc- 
cessful of its seventy-eight 
years— 


—a capacity enrollment just — 


short of 400 


—Administration building un- 
der construction 


—increase in facilities author- 
ized to care for expansion 


Offering Standard College 
Courses Only, Leading to A. B. 
and A. M. Degrees. 


Write 
THOMAS STONE CLYCE, 
D. D., LL. D., President. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE Announcement of Mrs. Winsborough’s New Book 


Ye Church and Sunday School 


we Frombadore You Paceacieie Tal |THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY of the 
1187 South 4eh Se, Greenville, lino PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A.”’ 


InSelecting a Memorial toa Loved Que By Hallle Paces Wineterongn 


: ; A brief history of the Auxiliary’s background, organization and develop. 

what could be a happier, fitting thought 3 , evelo 

coe living memorial of Golden. Voiced ment, prepared by its General Superintendent. This book is intended to he 

eee Sewer pene nai Manta the authentic reference book for the women of the Southern Presbyterian 
ener doceuho kane ts ani en weal Church, and also for all others who desire to know more fully of the tre. 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood mendous and efficient work accomplished in the comparatively short life of 
this branch of the organized Church work. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 186 Deagun Building, Chicago, IIL. The book contains half-tones, charts and diagrams, and is also furnished 
with a complete table of contents for ready reference. 


Leaders of Auxiliaries and Presbyterial and Synodical officers should get 
NORWAY - MEDITERRANEAN, it at once. It will be reacy for the spring Presbyterial meetings. 
July 2, 1927, 52 days, $600 . . 
For visiting 10 Countries. 43 Prices: Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c 


Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 
m=mspecially chartered new Cunard-Anchor A CHORUS OF APPROVAL 
fees, etc. Stop-overs in Europe. ROUND 
THE WORLD, Jan. 16, 1928, 125 days, . : FOR 


$1,250 up, MEDITERRANEAN, Jan. 25, 
1928, 65 days, $600 up. Booking now. 


Se ee een te . “Come and See” 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, 
Desk SP 70 E. 45 St., New York. 
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By WADE C. SMITH 


Price: Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00 
This new book on personal evangelism is meeting with the 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL J, & , finest commendation from every quarter. Ministers, editors, 


business men, lawyers, doctors, in fact, all who are interested 
in the subject it treats and who have read it are enthusiastic 
LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE about it. Here are a few extracts from legters and reviews: 
A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES Rev. 8S. L. Morris, D. D.: ‘The book is well written, in simple, pointed language, and 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for the earnest purpose of its author runs through the whole. * * * Pastors could do nothing 
personal notes that may be inserted in better for the Kingdom than to secure a copy of ‘Come and See’ and use it in study classes.” 
any number of es between any pages _ “Christian Observer,” editorial: ‘The book is unusually stimulating, helpful and prac- 
in the Bible. s like a regular Divinity tical; and both pastor and private member will read it with profit.” 
Circuit bound Bible. “Presbyterian Standard”: ‘The greatest reproach resting upon the Church today is that 
Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles so few are real soul-winners. Wade Smith is an expert along this line. In this book he ‘stirs 
s up our pure minds by way of remembrance’ and makes us face the humiliating fact that all 
THE JOHN Cc. WINSTON CO., Publishers shout, we are wnvaved oe and we re as silent as the Fs geen onl z : ‘ 
mertca eadqua “Presbyterian of the South,” editorial: ‘It treats the whole subject of personal evan- 
235 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA gelism in a most helpful way. There is not a dead or dry page in the book. We say without 
hesitation that every man in the Church ought to own and read this book.” 
ev. R. C. McQuilkin: ‘‘ ‘Come and See’ is unique among the dozen or more books on 
personal work that I have studied or read. All the essentials are put into about 100 pages 
and yet it is a mode] of simplicity. His treatment brings the conviction that this thing can 
be carried out in any church by any group of Christians.” 


























“Studying the Epistle ee ? 
to the Hebrews” _ The New Call 


By M. Ryerson Turnbull, D D. | A Book With A Real Message 


By H. W. McLAUGHLIN, D. D. 
Those who have had Dr. M. R. Turn- | ‘ 
bull’s other “Studying the Bible” | Price, $1.25. (Special Students’ Edition, 50c) 


books will want this one at once. It In preparing this treatment in a practical way, of the meth»o'ls 
logically follows the study of “Leviti- of efficiency in the country church, Dr. McLaughlin has performe:! 
cus” and should be used immediately. | a service that is meeting with unstinted praise from pulpit, press 


, and people. The following expressions are typical of many: 
Equally good to use in a class or : 
Meek, Director Division of Markets, State of Virginia: ‘It is the most concise 


. J. H. 
group, or for private personal study. | and ge aaalzele the religious, soéial nen economic conditions of rural life that I 
The other b ‘ is § .| have_had the pleasure of coming in contact with.” 
" ooks in this series, al Dr. A. T. Robertson, in “Southern Baptist Quarterly”: “Dr. McLaughlin has written a 
ready issued, are: | book of great insight and sympathy. He knows the country church problem as pastor for 
| sixteen years of a great country church in the Valley of Virginia. This book bristles with 
Studying the Book of Genesis | practical suggestions as a result of that rich experience. It will pay any country preacher 
| to read this hook and to ponder on ideas here given.” 
Studying the Book of Exodus “Home Mission Quarterly,” Dallas, Texas: ‘An attractive, sympathetic setting forth 
of the modern rural church’s need, in the minister, his manners, his message, his move- 
Studying the Book of Leviticus | ments, his church machinery, for present-day success, Here are new furrows in old fields— 
new bottles for old wine; vital suggestions, wise observations; timely and adaptable plans, 
Order from full of the human element.” 
“Christian Observer”: “This is a really worth-while book. It is up-to-date, because it 
presents facts that represent conditions as they are in the ‘New South” * * * ‘The 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication | Ncw Cs!” means * ‘New Day’ in the ‘New South’ in many of the old churches in town 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. Order from 
et PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark, Tex. 
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What Is It? When Is It? Why Is It? 

SURVEY WEEK is the Week set aside by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in which to make a thorough canvass 
in each church in behalf of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

The date is May 1-7. 

The purpose is to place a Survey in Every Home of 
the Church, 


liho Does The Worl, ? 


‘This campaign, at the direction of the General As- 
sembly is conducted by the Woman’s Auxiliary. This 
organization does it thoroughly and in a most business- 
like way. ‘They have made it a success in the past and 
if we judge by the enthusiasm already shown, it will 
be an even greater success this year. 


To The Presbyterial Officers 


You know the importance of starting SURVEY 
WEEK right by having an attractive display of litera- 
ture at your Presbyterial. We are asking each Secre- 
tary of Literature to devote one table to Survey litera- 
ture, to be used exclusively for this purpose. Futher- 
more, we wish to urge that the Secretary of Literature 
be given an appropriate place on the program and a 
reasonable length of time to talk about her wares. She 
will be glad to explain the value of THr PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey in the work of the Church. 


To Local Officers 


While the responsibility of the campaign rests directly 
upon the Secretary of Literature, it is almost im- 
possible to make a success of the canvass without the 
help and support of the other officers, especially the 
President. We are depending upon your loyalty in this 
cause. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Survey Week 












We are writing to each Secretary of Literature and to 
each President, telling you of the plans for the work 
and of the attractive literature we have prepared to help 
you. Our files necessarily contain the names of the 
officers of the past year and we must depend upon you 
to give your support to the incoming officers. Will you 
see that they have a complete record of your SuRVEY 
Club? And will you give them the benefit of any in- 
formation, letter or literature that may come to you? 
We shall appreciate this very much. 

































































Encouraging Signs of the Time 











In closing our year’s work, we like to look at the 
encouraging signs and we want to share a few of these 
with you. 

Three churches have already reported A Survey in 
Every Home thus placing them on the Roll of Honor 
for the new year. 

One of these churches, Lexington, Missouri, has made 
this report for the third successive year. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary puts the Survey in its budget. 

A Secretary from Shreveport writes, “Our Church 
Session is giving a place to the Survey in its budget 
for the coming year.” 

Another Secretary of Literature writes, “I have no 
trouble in securing renewals. Our members are so 
interested, they renew at once.” 

And there are many other encouraging things. 




















































































































Appreciation 








The Survey Circulation Office, and every member of 
the force expresses its appreciation of the fine spirit , 
shown by our readers and especially our officers. The 
co-operation and the enthusiasm of the Secretaries of 
Literature have made the work a pleasure to us. 
Vera O. Hit. 





























We Thank Thee 


For the Christian teachers, whether famous or un- 
(Pages 206-208.) 


known. 


That not one note of bitterness is containéd in the 
Negro spirituals. (Page 210.) 


For the world-wide influence of Stillman Institute. 
(Pages 217-219.) 


For the entire Bible in the Baluba language. 


For the wonderful success of the medical work in 
the Congo. (Pages 227, 233.) 


‘or the part the. Vacation Bible School is having in 
training the youth of our land. (Page 253.) 


We Pray Thee 


For all of the Conferences that are to be held at Mon- 
treat and other Assembly Grounds during the summer : 
months. (Page 202.) 

For the preservation of our missionaries in China 
during these critical days. (Page 202.) 

For the work of Colored Evangelization in the South- 
land. (Pages 211-219.) 
That our missionaries may be given wisdom; and 
that the natives may be prepared for the onrushing 
civilization, which even though fine, carries so many . 
dangers. (Pages 225, 230, 234, 235, 237.) 

That the word sent to Ethiopia may not “return unto 
Thee void” but “may prosper in that whereunto Thou : 
hast sent it.” 

That the women of our Church may make it possible 
for many Korean girls to secure a Christian education. 
(Pages 241--247.) 
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F ALL the stories of the visible appearance of our 
risen Lord, none is related with more dramatic 
vividness and more definiteness of detail, and none 
has a more evident spiritual message and is more easy 
of practical application than the narrative of the walk 
to Emmaus. 

On the afternoon of the Resurrection Day two dis- 
ciples were on their way from Jerusalem to the little vil- 
lage which lay some seven miles to the northwest, when 
Jesus, unrecognized, joined them, and drew from them 
a statement of their discouragement and despair. He 
rebuked their unbelief, he opened to them the Scriptures, 
and then revealed himself to them, suddenly disappear- 
ing, as they hastened back to tell their friends that the 
Lord was risen indeed. 

Here is a picture of the divine Presence who, too often 
unrecognized, walks with us all the way as we journey 
onward through the changing scenes of the lengthening 
years. No truth of our Christian faith is more inspir- 
ing, more comforting, more transforming, than the be- 
lief in the unfailing companionship of One, 

“Who walks beside us in the gloom 
Who shares the burden wearisome 
Who all the dark way doth illume 
And bids us look beyond the tomb, 
The larger life to live.” 


It is a picture, too, of the needless sadness which so 
often shadows our lives. That should have been the 
happiest and most joyous day those men had ever known. 
However, its dawning had brought them no hope, its 
passing hours had not relieved their distress, and now, 
while Christ was near, while he was talking with them, 
their faces still were sad; but when the Master had 
disappeared, when it was too late to appreciate and en- 
joy their unique privilege, then they realized what the 
day might have been, and how great was the joy they 
had missed. Such experiences we all have. The saddest 
of words are still these, “It might have been”. We often 
fail to appreciate our opportunities, our privileges, our 


An Easter Message 


(Prepared Especially for The Survey) 


CHaRLES R. ErpMAN 








friendships, until they are gone; we do not see that the 
day has been beautiful until the evening light grows 
purple on the mountains; we do not know that we have 
been passing through Elysium until the journey is just 
done. 

So too it may be as we look back over the path of 
life, when we have seen the unveiled face of our Lord, 
it may be with something of regret as we are reminded 
that he walked with us all the way and we knew him 
not; that we felt lonely and discouraged and sad while 
we might have been enjoying his friendship, his com- 
fort and his help. 


“For thus the past does often win 
A glory from its seeming far 
And orb into the perfect star, 
We saw not when we moved therein.” 


Yet further, here is a message as to how our eyes 
may be opened, of how we may avoid the experience of 
such sad regret, of how our faith may be strengthened 
and our doubts removed. 

We must talk together of our divine Lord, must keep 
him in mind and recall his promies; Christian fellow- 
ship helps us to realize the presence of Christ. We 
must keep our Bibles opened and seek to find in all 
the Scriptures the truths concerning our suffering, risen 
Lord. We must ask him to abide with us. We must 
sit in reverence at the table where he has bidden us to 
recall his redeeming death; possibly there at the blessed 
sacrament, or it may be at our daily task, or when we are 
on our knees in prayer, he will reveal himself to us in 
clearer vision, so that we can go out with new gladness on 
our faces to tell our waiting companions our vision of 
the living Lord. 

Surely, as the journey ends, as the shadows fall, as 
the day is far spent, as we enter the home toward which 
we are journeying, surely then we shall see him face 
to face; but that vision will not fall in deepening twi- 
light; it will grow more glorious through the eternal 
day. 
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Easter in Jerusalem 


Mrs. J. W. Warts, of the Southern Baptist Mission, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


(Prepared especially for the Survey) 


PRINGTIME and Resurrection time! And our 
S hearts are filled with wonder and joy anew because 

sO many years ago our Lord proved himself to be 
the Prince of Life and Light and Truth. Yet here in 
Jerusalem on the very spot believed by many to mark 
the place of the crucifixion and burial of the Saviour 
is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, for many cen- 
turies the seat of the grossest superstitious practices 
imaginable! Nowhere else is superstitious folly and 
sectarian hatred working so diligently to distort the truth 
in Christ’s teachings! Nowhere else is practiced so 
much that is degrading, disgusting, and untrue! Noth- 
ing else in all this little land of poverty, ignorance, 
misery, and superstition has cast such a dark shadow 
across my spirits as the sight of this “sacred place” 
and the ceremonies enacted there in the name of Him 
whom we would preach! 

In many places you can read a description and his- 
tory of the church, but let me give you some faint idea 
of the most important places within it. In the middle 
of the large building, under the great cupola, stands an 


q 


The procession of Patriarchs and Priests into the 
church just before the “Holy Fire’ ceremony. The 
patriarch is the old man in the rear, marked with 
an arrow. 


edifice of considerable size, containing the Tomb. Be- 
tween it and the sides of the church is a large space, 
open and free to all sects; the chapels of the different 
communions open from this space. And woe unto him 
who dares to touch one stone belonging to a rival com- 
munion! A flight of stairs leads up to Mt. Calvary, on 
top of which are two small chapels. During the years 
since the Crusades more and more sacred (?) places 
have been discovered within the walls of this church, 
the number of the pilgrims making it possible for the 
priests to replenish their coffers from the fees collected 
at each altar. An endless variety of ceremonies are 
reproduced year after year with all the accessories that 
pomp and pageantry can display, though the number of 
pilgrims has been greatly reduced since the World War. 
The greatest of these ceremonies center about the Easter 
season. 


On Palm Sunday the Latins hold a ceremony before 
the Sepulchre, consisting of much chanting, the blessing 
of the Palm branches unexpectedly (?) found within 
the Sepulchre by the Patriarch, and the distribution of 
these by the priests among the crowds of people. As they 
press forward, the confusion and tumult is excessive. 
In Turkish days, a strong guard of Moslems with whips 
and sticks were on hand constantly to restrain the im- 
petuosity of the people; today a Moslem is always on 
guard at the entrance and for all special occasions Eng- 
lish police are scattered throughout the crowd! After 
the distribution and procession of the priests three times 
about the Tomb, a splendidly ornamented altar is placed 
before the door of the Sepulchre and Mass is performed. 

On Good Friday the Latins hold their greatest pro- 
cession and ceremony, beginning at the Chapel marking 
the place of the scourging of Christ, and on to Mt. 
Calvary. Here the large crucifix and image which they 
carry in the procession is laid on the ground, and after 
a sermon the cross is raised into place. Another sermon 
and two monks take the image from the cross, remove 
the crown of thorns and the nails and on a piece of 
linen carry the body to the Stone of Unction, where 
they say Christ’s body was anointed for burial. There 
the image is perfumed, preached over, and finally de- 
posited in the Sepulchre! On Easter day processions 
are held within the church, banners depicting the various 
scenes of the Passion are carried, and crowds gather 
to touch them and be sanctified by the touch. 

Since the Greek calendar differs from our Western 
one, their ceremonies usually are held two weeks later 
than the Latin ones. On their Palm Sunday a long 
procession makes its way from Bethany, over the Mt. 
of Olives and on to the Sepulchre. During the days of 
the Crusades they entered the city through the Golden 
Gate, came through the Temple Area, and on to the 
church. But today the Gate is sealed and the Temple 
Area is in the hands of the Moslems, so they must neces- 
sarily take a different route. 

One of the most imposing and gorgeous of their 
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Old olive tree in the garden of Gethsemane. 


ceremonies is that of the “Washing of the Feet”, which 
takes place in the open courtyard of the Church en- 
trance. Long before noon every accessible spot and 
many seemingly inaccessible ones are occupied by an 
immense crowd. Preceeded by torch-bearers, choir boys 
and gay banners, the patriarch and bishops advance to 
a raised platform and endeavor to represent to the peo- 
ple Jesus’ teaching of meekness and lowliness of heart. 
Please remember that on this occasion the patriarch wears 
the most gorgeous robes obtainable, a heavy gold chain 
is about his neck, and the diamonds and rubies in his 
high gold crown are many and costly. Five or six 
priests are on hand to hold the book from which he reads 
the service, to hold his glasses, to carry the basin of 
water from one bishop to another, and to dry their feet! 
Is it strange that the lesson of ministry is still un- 
learned ? 

But the crowning imposture of all is the “Holy Fire”. 
Eusebius tells a legend of the miraculous changing of 
water into oil for the lamps one Easter Eve in Jeru- 
silem, but by the 9th century it began to be believed that 
in angel came every year with miraculous flame and 
lighted the lamps which hung over the Sepulchre. 
Originally all the churches partook in this ceremony, 
but one by one they have pronounced it an imposture 
until today only a few of ‘the Eastern churches join 
with the Greeks in the ceremony. The ignorant classes 
In pious fanaticism await it and eagerly accept it as a 
sion direct from heaven, never suspecting the wicked 





deceptions of their priests. I myself have never seen 
the ceremony, never being quite ready to endure the 
throng and the strife which always arises, so my knowl- 
edge of it has come from others. 

Pilgrims, anxious to light their candles at the holy 
flame, gather hours before the event, many spending 
Friday night in the church. Exceedingly strong mili- 
tary guards are early placed on duty both in the church 
and in the courtyard. And none too soon, for with the 
break of day, the crowd begins to run and dance about 
the tomb, clapping their hands and shouting like mad- 
men: “This is the Tomb of our Lord!” And the 
noise and confusion increase with the crowd, as the 
moment of the apparition approaches. Often the guards 
are forced to use their sticks. When the patriarch and 
other church dignitaries appear gorgeously robed in sil- 
ver and gold, the crowd is pushed back so they can 
march around the tomb three times. Then the patriarch 
enters the sepulchre and soon a torch issues from a hole 
in the side wall. A mgn nearby lights his taper at the 
holy flame and within a few moments the whole crowd 
have their tapers lighted, though perhaps an unfortu- 
nate woman has been crushed to death or an old man 
trampled under foot; or one or two have been stabbed 
in the quarrel of rival sects. Many put their lighted 
candles to their faces, imagining that the flame will not 
scorch, but soon learn the truth concernirg that, at least! 
But they do not allow their tapers to burn long, as they 
are especially precious possessions. If they are burned 








“Washing of the feet,” which ceremony is described in 
the accompanying article by Mrs. Watts. 
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at the funeral of the individual, they will most assuredly 
save his soul from future punishment! The flame, the 
smoke, the screams of women and children, the curses 
of man, and cries of the injured—all these make up a 
sickening scene, and one writer says, ‘No one who has 
ever witnessed the scene once will ever want to see it 
again.” And this is the act of a Christian church! 

But yonder in the quiet and seclusion of the Garden 
of Gethsemane, under the shadow of the ancient olive 
trees, a small group of Protestants gather on Thursday 
evening of Easter week to recall the agony of that eve- 


—. 


take up our Cross. And again early on Sunday mom- 
ing these same followers of His gather beside a simple 
Garden Tomb, outside the city wall, there to sing praises 
unto Him who is our Resurrection. 

What a pity that the gaudy pomp and splendor of 
those fraudulent practices draw the eyes of the world, 
while the simple sincere worship of those whose hearts 
are His passes unnoticed! What.a testimony such wor- 
ship might be to the thousands of Jews who come to 
observe their Passover in Jerusalem, or to the other 
thousands of Moslems who pass through the city at this 


ning spent there long ago by Him who taught us to season on their great Nebi Musa Pilgrimage! 














O, Would He Had That Magic Wand! 


Dr. J. W. Skinner, Moderator of our General Assembly, is a booster 
for the SURVEY. You will agree with us when you have read the follow- 
ing, which was contained in a letter we have just received from him: 


“Did I possess the fabled wand—barring my gender—I’d ride through 
every Synod of our Assembly and wave the wand over each Presbyterian 
home and command that each member of the Church secure and “eat” 
the SURVEY once each month. 


“The science of medicine is today making its largest contribution 
to human welfare in the field of preventing rather than in curing human 
ailments. In this field the SURVEY contributes to the health and happi- 
ness of the Church. 


“But once folks caught the flavor of the viands you serve I’d lose 
my fairy job and by constraint become a printer’s imp to speed up your 
presses and torment your dreams with the cry of “copy”. And I'd go 
round the shop whistling the slogan of a much advertised preparatory 
compound, “The children cry for it’. 








“May you be buried under an avalanche of subscriptions as a result 
of SURVEY WEEK, only don’t forget to breathe down there and smile 
a wee bit when you hear the cry, ‘more copy.’ ” 


If YOU have “caught the flavor” see that a friend has an opportunity 
to do so—pass on your SURVEYS, get new subscribers—hbe a booster too. 























The Mosque of Omar 


(See Front Cover) 


Mohammedans “The Dome of the Rock”, is situ- 

ated on Mount Moriah, a spot sacred to three 
great religions of the world—Jewish, Christian, Moham- 
medan. To the Jew, this spot has been sacred as far 
back as the time of Abraham, legend saying that it was 
here that Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. It was 
here that “David built an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings.” On this 
spot stood the magnificent temple of Solomon, the pride 
of every Jew. The Mosque of Omar, built by Moslems, 
is supposed to have been erected about 691 A. D., as a 
rival to the shrine at Mecca. The Mosque is an octagon 


Tx Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem, called by the 


66 feet to a side, with four porches and a range of 
pointed windows. 

In a recent issue of the Christian Advocate, Annie 
Graham King gave the most vivid description of the 
“Dome of the Rock” which we have ever seen. We 
quote a few paragraphs. 

“The mosque, said to be one of the fifteen most beau- 
tiful edifices in the world, is but an enclosure and a 
setting for a huge, rough boulder of living rock that 
fills the entire center of the building. Striking is the 
effect of this great mass of stone in the midst of the 
artistic building. ; 

“Architecturally the mosque is original. Impressive 
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are the jewel-like colors of its exterior. In part this 
is due to its octagonal shape, the lower portion of which 
is entirely of white marble. More striking, however, is 
the upper border of porcelain tiling in delicate shades 
of blue, white, and green, mingled and blended. In 
this border are inscribed in exquisitely wrought Arabic 
characters texts from the Koran. Probably few Chris- 
tians who admire the beauty of this decoration realize 
that the texts are all explaining and instructing the 
true Moslem believer that Jesus Christ is not the Son 
of God, since God is one and cannot have a son. 

“A crowning glory of the mosque is the lofty dome, 
which is ninety-eight feet in height. The inner dome 
is rich blue, with small window slits covered with panes 
of colored glass which add to the general luxuriance of 
color. But all this beauty is only incidental to the great 


RCHBISHOP MORA Y DEL RIO, with other 
prelates, sent a memorial to the Mexican Congress 
asking for the modification of laws relating to 
religious matters. Congress refused to consider the 
memorial on the grounds that priests are not citizens on 
account of their oath of allegiance to a foreign authority, 
and hence have no right of petition. 

In the debate arising from the memorial, Representa- 
tive Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama spoke against receiving 
the memorial. Mr. Soto y Gama has never made a 
profession of faith. He is a socialist, a leader of the 
agrarian movement, and a very fine speaker. 

The following excerpts from his speech were quoted in 
“El Mundo Christiano” (Mexico) of November 25, 
1926, from the official ‘“Record of Debates of the Mexi- 
can Congress.” 

“I wish to say, and I know that all agree with me; 
believers and non-believers, Protestants and Catholics and 
agnostics, all thinking men in the Assembly, all men 
in the country who are not prejudiced; I wish to say: 
There is nothing, I know of nothing, we know of nothing 
more beautiful, nothing more revolutionary, nothing more 
inspiring, nothing more holy, nothing more progressive, 
than the Gospel of Christ; but unfortunately humanity 
knows of nothing more reactionary, nothing that has 
caused more delay and danger to progress than the Catho- 
lic Church. (Applause). 

“I, a Christian am in accord with my colleague, 
Cerisola, in much that he has said; but I cannot agree 
that the revolution wishes to de-Christianize Mexico. 
The revolutionary party would like for all Catholics to 
become Christians again; it would like for all of us 
revolutionists to be Christians; that we revolutionists 
rise above our weaknesses, for in the midst of its great- 
ness, the revolution has made its errors, as everything 
human does, and for that reason Christ came to save 
Sinners, and we are men. 

“T should like also for the revolution to have the cour- 
age to raise the banner of Christ, to see if thus it is 





Member of the Mexican Chamber of Deputies 


Voices Sentiment 


R. C. Morrow 


rock that behind its wooden screen is the real heart of 
the building. The rock itself is fifty-eight feet long 
by forty-four feet wide and rises to six and a half feet 
above the level of the floor. Mohammed had the greatest 
reverence for this spot, and of course his followers are 
influenced by his example. He thought that one prayer 
uttered at this spot was more efficacious than a thousand 
uttered elsewhere.” 

In the year 1099 A. D. Jerusalem was taken by the 
Christian Crusaders and during the eleventh century 
the “Dome of the Rock” was converted into a Christian 
church. The Crusaders were overthrown by Saladin 
in 1187 and “Jerusalem was never again to receive a 
Christian conquerer until the victorious entrance of Gen- 
eral Allenby at the head of the Allied forces in 1917.” 





possible to take it from the Catholics, the church that 
raises it unrightfully, because the Catholic Church is 
not Christian. (Applause). It was Christian in the 
time of persecutions; it was Christian with Peter and 
Paul; it was Christian when it fought with the humble, 
therefore the members of the proletariat were Christian; 
but since it has become rich, as Papini says, since with 
Constantine and protected by him, the Church began 
to accumulate riches, I must shout it aloud, the Church 
has left its founder, it has gone away from Christ. 
And I have to cry aloud in this political assembly, what 
I’ve shouted amid the applause of the country people: 
The Church, the Catholic Church has betrayed Christ. 


“Since human reason is frail, in the face of this de- 
bate, I should like to turn to Christ the great the in- 
comparable the One who is not approached by anyone, 
the true pole, the axis of actual civilization, the only 
one who is able to save decaying civilization, which is 
corrupt precisely because the pastors whom he left have 
ceased to be pastors, have ceased to feed the flock. 
(Applause). 

The cry of Christ is this, clear, definite, and without 
possible misinterpretation: ‘No servant can serve two 
masters, for he will either love the one and hate the 
other, or he will cleave unto the one and despise the 
other’. 


“How is it then that the Church has become rich, is 
still rich, and trying to become richer? That is the 
question that presses itself upon us, the Church which 
might have saved humanity, the Church which through 
that power which unfortunately it still holds over the 
consciences of the people, might have enlighted them, 
and educated them in Christian sentiments—and brought 
them to love their neighbors. As my colleague, Cortales, 
said to me a moment ago, ‘What might the Church not 
have done, if instead of deceiving the common people 
with lies, it had only told the truth?’” ; 


Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. 
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Conference Program at Montreat 


ule for the season at Montreat for the summer of 
1927 will reach a new high level of excellence. 

A greater number of speakers of national and inter- 
national reputation will be heard than ever before. 
Among the speakers who will be heard are the follow- 
ing: Rev. John A. Hutton, D. D., Editor of the British 
Weekly, London; Rev. Gipsey Smith, Jr., the noted evan- 
gelist; Rev. S. Parks Cadman, D. D., President Federal 
Council of Churches; Dr. William T. Ellis, the widely 
known Bible student, writer and lecturer; Rev. J. C. 
Massee, D. D., Pastor of a leading Baptist Church of 
Boston; Rev. Geo. L. Robinson, D. D., of McCormack 
Seminary, Chicago; Rev. E. Y. Mullins, D. D., of 
Louisville; Dr. Paul H. Vieth, of Chicago, head of the 
research department of the International Council of 
Religious Education; Dr. Geo. W. Truett, Dr. B. R. 
Lacey, Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Mr. Raymond Robbins, 
Bishop Candler, Governor A. W. McLean, of North 
Carelina and Hon. Josephus Daniel. 

Through a happy co-operative arrangement the four 
great Summer Assemblies which operate near Asheville 
will exchange speakers this year, thus making it possible 
to secure talent that no one Assembly could have 
afforded. The church agencies will present their ac- 
tivities through carefully prepared programs but the 
evenings will be preserved in large measure for popular 
addresses of an inspirational nature. 
period, June 24th to July 3rd, will be devoted to a 
Young People’s Conference to be directed by a special 
committee composed of Rev. J. Gray McAllister, D. D., 
Rev. Walter L. Lingle, D. D., Rev. R. C. Anderson, 
D. D. and Mr. R. E. Magill. The program will be 
of an inspirational character and will center around the 
theme of Personal Evangelism. Rev. Wade C. Smith 
will be in charge of this feature and will use the lecture 
method which has been so blessed of God throughout 
the South. The Young People’s Division of the Pub- 


4 | “HE Program Committee announces that the sched- 


The opening ° 


lication Committee through the Director, Mr. Getty, 
will co-operate in directing this conference. It is ex- 
pected that such misSionary leaders as Dr. Speer and 
Dr. Zwemer, of Arabia, will bring special messages to 
the young people of this conference. Mr. C. T. Carr, 
of North Carolina, will direct the music for this period. 
The young people will go home with a new conscious- 
ness of the necessity for a full dedication of their powers 
to the up-building of the Kingdom through loyal and 
faithful service in their home churches. 

The full schedule of the Conference is as follows: 

1. Young People’s Conference, June 24 to July 3. 

2. Educational Association of the South under Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief Committee of 
our Assembly, July 5 to 10. 

3. Summer School of .Missions under Woman’s 
Auxiliary, July 14 to 21. 

4. Leadership Training for Sunday School Workers 
and Young Pecple’s Leaders, July 22 to August 5. 

5. Home and Foreign Mission Conference, August 
7 to 18. 

6. Bible, Evangelism and Men of the Church, August 
19 to 28. 

The railroads will offer the usual summer excursion 
rates to Montreat and on special days each month a 
rate of one fare plus $1.00 will be offered, these tickets 
being good for twenty days. 

The dates on which these special rates will be offered 
are as follows: June 15 and 23; July 13 and 22; 
August 5 and 19. 

The new hotel at Montreat will not be ready but the 
Alba Hotel and the large boarding houses can take 
care of the visitors comfortably and at moderate rates. 
It will be necessary to make advance reservations early 
in the season. 

Write to Mr. A. R. Bauman, Secretary, Montreat, 
N. C., for hotel reservations. 


Missionaries Safe in China 


RIENDS and relatives of missionaries in China can 
rest assured that the American Consuls are doing 
everything within their power to protect the lives 

of Americans, and as one foreign mission Secretary says, 
instead of being disturbed by the fact that the United 
States Government is active in looking out for its citi- 
zens, we should be comforted, because this indicates our 
Government is alert to the situation and will do its ut- 
most to care for all Americans. Our Consuls in China 
have a list of every American in that country; they 
keep in close touch with them, advising them of danger 
or possible danger, and give instructions as to precau- 
tions to take. Some time ago all the women and chil- 
dren in a number of mission stations were ordered to go 
to Shanghai. In some instances, at least, this was as 
a precaution rather than as fear of immediate danger. 
In other instances, missionaries have been advised to 
have their baggage ready to move on a moment’s notice. 
One of the American Consuls went up to Kuling to 


t 


personally bring back from that station the missionaries 
who were there. Among those brought down from Kul- 
ing were Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Venable. They got 
through without any injury whatever, but were com- 
pelled to leave most of their personal belongings behind. 
A communication from the Shanghai Baptist “College 
states that after consultation with an officer of a U. S. 
Battleship anchored near Shanghai, it was agreed that 
should the missionaries within the compound need aid 
they should raise a certain flag and help would be rushed 
in. 

While the situation is very grave and we. feel anxious 
about our missionaries, we believe there is no cause for 
alarm as to their personal safety. However, it would 
seem that on one thing at least the armies of the Nort! 
and the South agree, that is, the wiping out of all sem- 
blance of foreign control. No less an authority than 
S. Yui, Assistant Professor of Political Science in Tsing 
Hau University, Peking, states that “‘the most important 
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nvht today is the fight for emancipation from the ‘un- 


equal’ treaties which have bound China hand and foot 


for over thirty years.” While Chinese leaders are 


anxious for the abolition of foreign concessions and the 


slogan might be termed as “down with the foreigner”, 
they wish the lives of foreigners protected. A great 
difference between this and the Boxer revolution is 
that with the latter the slogan was “death to the 
foreigner’’. 

As announced in newspaper reports, the British have 
heen forced from their sixty-million-dollar concession at 
Hankow by the Southern or Kuomintang armies. Some 
time ago the “Christian General”, Feng, joined forces 
with the Kuomintang. The English translation of 
“Kuomintang” means “Association to bring the coun- 


Book Reviews 


THE NEW CALL 
By H. W. McLaughlin, D. D. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50c. Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication. 


Doctor McLaughlin, Country Church Director of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., has brought the whole Church 
under lasting obligation for this fascinating presentation 
of the claims of the country church. It has demonstrated 
his peculiar fitness for the task assigned him by the 
General Assembly. Many, being impressed with the 
critical status of the country church, have undertaken 
tod arouse interest in its behalf by books of special merit. 
It has remained, however, for our own Church to produce 
the best treatise on this subject yet given the public. 


The subject is well handled by a sympathetic and able 
exponent of rural life, having himself devoted a large 
part of his ministry to this work. If anyone can lead 
the whole Church to some effective remedy for the disinte- 
grating country church, surely our author can, with his 
experience, careful study and marked ability. 


It matters not what effective remedy may be prescribed 
tor the suffering patient as the result of expert diagnosis, 
the one thing needful is a specially trained and conse- 
crated ministry of life dedicated to this one ideal and 
purpose. The appeal must have the same missionary 
aspect as the neediest and most important call anywhere 
on the globe. It will mean more self-denial and sacrifice 
than a Call to any foreign field, no matter how great the 
need and opportunity. The glamour and thrill and halo 
will be lacking, and recognition will be given only by 
him whose eye is on all his servants. If Doctor Mc- 
Laughlin’s efforts in our Seminaries are successful in 
training a suitable ministry which will volunteer for 
life and turn a deaf ear to all flattering allurements of 
city life and its advantages, the future of our Church 
will be brightened fifty per cent; and it will give us 
more men to rank with Samuel Davies, H. W. McLaugh- 
lin, C. W. Grafton and other heroes of the faith to swell 
the list in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. As a re- 
sult, rural life and religious work will receive equal 
benefit; and the effort will serve a double purpose in 
its influence upon the church and state. 

The style of this treatise is most attractive. Its read- 
‘rs will not be disappointed, as it will hold their interest 
‘hroughout. Already, one great Baptist Institution has 
adopted it as a worthy text-book, and others will come 
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try into the hands of her people.” ‘The organizer of the 
Kuomintang was the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of 
the Chinese Republic and its first president. Mrs. Sun 
Yat Sen, widow of Dr. Sun, is taking an active interest 
in the war, and has been proclaimed by many as China’s 
Joan of Arc. 


During these times of disturbance, the Church should 
be much in prayer, not only for the personal safety of 
the missionaries, but for the work that lies so close to 
their hearts, that it may not be hindered. Our Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions again calls upon the 
Church to pray that our missionaries, together with Chi- 
nese Christians, may be able to stem the tide of the 
anti-Christian movement which seems to be rising. 


r 


to recognize its value as it becomes better known. May 
its circulation be equal to its merit, and its service be 
as wide as the need and purpose which called it forth— 
S. L. Morris. 


A Notable Book 

In this day when printers, artists and binders have 
reached a new high level of excellence in making books, 
it is a bit unusual to find a new volume which stands 
out as a noteworthy achievement in the field of book 
making. 

Such a volume, however, is “Palestine and Transjor- 
dania,” recently from the press of the MacMillan Co., of 
New York and London. The book consists of 214 photo- 
gravures and 21 colored plates, from photos taken in 
Bible lands by artists who were experts in securing prop- 
erly balanced lights and shades and perfeet perspectives. 

In addition, they knew the history of the land, hoth 
ancient and modern, and they have given us views of 
places and areas which are rich in traditions and memo- 
ries. For one who has traveled in Bible lands, the book 
brings back in vivid fashion the countless places of hal- 
lowed associations and with reverent spirit such a reader 
reviews the rare collection of pictures which carry him 
around Jerusalem and its places of sacred memories out 
to Bethlehem and Hebron,- down the Jericho road to 
the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea and across 
to Transjordania redolent with Old Testament incidents. 
With keen interest the reader has visualized in striking 
fashion the scenes of the Maratime plain, the route up 
to Nazareth, on to Galilee, and around the beautiful 
lake so fragrant with memories of the Great Teacher, 
then through the Lebanon mountains to ancient Damas- 
cus, so rich in ancient historical associations and now 
the center of the struggle of the native peoples to rid 
themselves of the mandate of France. Every picture 
tells a graphic story and the color plates are real works 
of art. 

The concise and scholarly text gives information about 
the land that makes the book a valuable library refer- 
ence work. The book sells for $10.00, and may be 
ordered from the publisher or from the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va., and Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. 







R. E. MAGILL. 
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Associated Press reports state that in the town of 
Lagrange, Ill., a suburb of 
Chicago, youth has_ turned 
crusader for the blue laws and 
won a ballot victory. The ques- 
tion at issue was: “Shall Lagrange have Sunday 
; movies?” The youth of Lagrange, released from high 
ry school classes, commandeered parents’ motor cars, 
rounded up voters and took them to the polls. The 
students fought the Sunday cinema on the ground that 
it would “cheapen the town, and serve as a wedge for 
a wide open town,” as one of them put it. 

The Association Opposed to Blue Laws has dis- 
tributed bills pointing out that attendance at Sunday 
movies was a safe diversion for Lagrange’s adolescents 
and might serve to keep them out of mischief else- 
where. 





Youth Against 
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——_0O0—_—_- 

Korean history tells us that in 54 B. C. one of the 

kings of Silla proclaimed a 
Prohibition No prohibition law at the time of 
New Thing in famine in the country. Since 
Korea that time it became a custom 
in Silana, and Kokuryu and 
under the Yi dynasty, that whenever a famine year came 
to the country, the king, or even a governor, declared 
the prohibition law. Not only was such a law enacted 
or allowed during a famine but some kings prohibited 
the use of alcohol with a view to moral teaching. So 
we see that the people of long ago realized the harmful 
effects of alcohol both in economy and in morals. 

a 

For two and one-half centuries the Church of England’s 
Book of Common Prayer has 
remained practically the same. 
But now a revision is in order; 
a meeting of officials was held 
in Westminster on February 7th with this purpose in 
mind. ‘The changes proposed by this body include the 
following: 

The canon has been altered and the prayers now con- 
tain an invocation of the Holy Spirit. Commemoration 
of the dead is introduced in this and other services. The 
Holy Communion is a center of interest. The Ten 
Commandments can be read either in abbreviated form, 
or in the full Scriptural expression. ‘The consecrated 
sacramental bread and wine may be reserved for the sick, 
and those who desire to share the communion service 
with them, In the marriage service the word “obey” is 
omitted from the bride’s response. Among other phrases 
changes are proposed and “with my body I thee honor,” 
is substituted for “with my body I thee worship.” And 
the familiar phrase, “with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” becomes “all my worldly goods I with thee 
share.” Services for the sick are divided into branches 
thus: visitation, exhortation to faith and prayer; ex- 
hortation to repentance; prayer and blessing. There 
are also new suggestions in the various religious offices 
and in the order of service. These are printed side by 
side with the old forms in the new Book of Common 
Prayer, with the right of free choice conceded. 

But there are those who object to any change in the 
Prayer Book. These make the claim that the revision 
cannot be made unless it have the sanction of Parliament, 
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since the rituals and doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land were established by law. However, after having 
the approval of the church leaders, the King and Parlia- 
ment would hardly offer any disapproval. 
—_——_oQ——— 

According to figures compiled by R. B. Eleazer, Edu- 
cational Director of the Com- 
mission on International Co- 
operation, there are in the 
United States 47,000 Negro 
churches, with five million members, and 46,000 Sunday 
schools enrolling three million pupils. 

John Stewart, Negro missionary to the Indians, was 
the founder of the mission work of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, (1819). 

Members of colored churches contribute annually 
$550,000 to home and foreign missions. 

The 332,000 Negro members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in five years contributed $1,941,979 to 
the Centenary Fund of that church. 

Negroes have contributed nearly $350,000 toward the 
erection of colored Y. M. C. A. buildings in fourteen 
cities. 

The Olivet Baptist Church, of Chicago, is said to be 
the largest Protestant congregation in the world, having 
a membership of 10,000. It carries on an extensive com- 
munity program, having fifty-three departments and em- 
ploying thirty paid workers. Its annual operating bud- 
get is about $50,000. 

——————)——- 

In the last twelve months the Bowery Mission, New 

York, has fed 79,476 hungry 
Work at Bowery men. Some of them were sick, 
Mission some were drunkards, others 

were hardened criminals, and 
many were out of work. As to the spiritual work of the 
Bowery Mission, an overflow meeting is necessary every 
Sunday morning in order to take care of the men who 
find no room in the chapel. The overflow mission is in 
charge of the converts of the mission. Many of these 
men live in the cheap lodging houses near the Bowery, 
but some of them are merely “drifting”, homeless, out 
of work, and ready to end it all. The mission is sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. 

———O-—_——_ 

Rev. W. A. Ross, D. D., of the Evangelical Seminary 
of Mexico, writes of conditions 
in Mexico: “There are grow- 
ing up in Mexico now some 
exceedingly significant move- 
ments, which, while they are in some cases by-products 
of the work of Evangelical Churches, are still independ- 
ent of them. These movements are the spontaneous ex- 
pressions of what is now going on in the minds and 
hearts of great masses of the Mexican people. They 
are the crystallization in definite form of ideas which 
have been taking deep root for the past fifteen or twenty 
years. Take the Temperance Society, for example. 
Some of you may not have known that there is such a 
society in Mexico. But there is. The head of it is 
Miss Ernestina Alvarado. Miss Alvarado is a teacher 
in the government schools in Mexico City. There could 
be no better place for her to begin her work; and there 
she began. Miss Alvarado began with what she had 
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and where she was. ‘This beginning was made three 
or four years ago. She has been co-operating with the 
government in its efforts to put in courses on temper- 
ance in the public schools. 

“Dr. Andres Osuna, Executive Secretary of Committee 
on Co-operation, has been appointed by the government 
to establish courses on temperance in the public schools. 
He has done this in eight states of the Republic. Miss 
Alvarado has co-operated with the government in this 
work, and has herself established lecture courses on 
temperance by competent men and women to supple- 
ment the work of the government. 

“Mrs. Calles, the wife of the President of Mexico, is 
the honorary president of the Temperance Society. 

eonnctnntsiel eiBeininneee 

The National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., has issued 
a very attractive twelve-page 
“Calendar of World Heroes,” 
utilizing the twelve prize-win- 
ning essays of the Biddle High 
School contest. Both the writers and the judges of the 
essays gave due consideration to the following three es- 
sentials of heroism: (a) nobility of character; (b) fear- 
less and self-sacrificing devotion to a great cause; (c) 
constructive work for humanity of a permanent char- 
acter. No soldier was among the heroes thus selected 
for highest honor. Each page presents a prize essay 
with the corresponding hero’s portrait in half tone, of 
genuine inspirational value and worthy permanent 
preservation. Calendars may be procured from the 
Council for fifty cents apiece, or three copies for a dol- 
lar. 


No Soldier 
Included in “Cal- 
endar of World 
Heroes” 


ee, Saeeran 
Recently a young Lithuanian was ordained to the Gos- 
pel ministry in Chicago. He 
Saved by Reading had passed a creditable exami- 
A Tract nation as to his salvation, his 
call to the ministry, and his 
knowledge of the Bible. This in brief is his story, re- 
leased by The Bible Institute Colportage Association 
of Chicago: 

He was reared in the Roman Catholic faith in his 
native land. He came to this country when quite young. 
He became a confirmed gambler. One night in despera- 
tion he made a last plunge and lost. After midnight he 
left the gambling hall intending to end it all in the lake. 
Walking down the street, some one handed him a tract 
entitled, “The Way of Life Made Plain”, published by 
The Bible Institute Colportage Association of Chicago. 
This tract has a diagram illustrating the two ways— 
the broad and the narrow—with the red Cross at the 
parting of the ways. It shows clearly the need of sal- 


vation and the way of salvation, bringing the reader to 
the definite question “Which Way Do You Choose?” 

This young Lithuanian stopped to look at the leaflet 
that had been placed in his hands. He read: “We must 
all meet God. Are you prepared? Are you saved? 
This is a very important question. Your happiness or 
misery for all ETERNITY is involved in it.” He was 
startled by the word “Eternity” which stood out in bold 
letters. He was convicted of his lost condition and his 
great need. He kept on reading. He saw the way of 
life clearly pointed out. He called upon the Lord to 
save him. God heard his cry. The work was begun in 
his heart, and soon he was rejoicing in the consciousness 
of sins forgiven and -a new life imparted. He is now 
devoting all of his time in telling his fellow country- 
men the Good News of salvation by grace through faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

—_O—— 
Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe continues 
to exist. When will this need 
be over? Those in touch with 
conditions say that it will be 
necessary for the next five years 
at least. to give aid to these stricken people. A new 
stereopticon lecture called “Seeing Europe and Its Re- 
ligious Life’ is now available. It consists of sixty- 
four beautifully colored slides, depicting present-day 
conditions in Europe and the work of the - Protestant 
Churches. It can be secured for use in churches or other 
gatherings at a rental fee of $1.00 and transportation. 
This lecture furnishes a splendid opportunity to en- 
lighten our Church people concerning the religious situa- 
tion in Europe. For further information address. Rev. 
Kenneth D. Miller, American Representative, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
eo ¢ oo 

Judging from the records of the Presbyterian Committé 
of Publication, as well as state- 
ments made by leading publish- 
ers, people are reading more re- 
ligious books now than they 
have ever read before. A cam- 
paign to promote the reading of good religious books has 
been undertaken by the National Association of Book 
Publishers, Religious Book Department. More religious 
books are coming from the press than ever before; many 
of them absolutely worthless; some of them fine. It 
would be folly to buy these books without first knowing 
something of their worth. Mr. J. E. Pleasants, of the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, will be glad to 
help in the selection of books. A card will bring the 
Committee’s book catalog containing a list of classified 
books. 


The 
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Our Needs 


The Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief needs: 


Your Sympathetic Interest 


We are daily handling problems of greatest signiti- 
cance for boys and girls, and men and women, educa- 
tional institutions, and the entire Church. We make 
mistakes—call our attention to them and show how to 
improve our service. It is your work. 


Your Prayers 


Every day from humble hearts we cry, Who is suffi- 
cient for these things? Youth seeks advice about life’s 
work. Parents want information about plans and edu- 
cation for their children. Programs for all the depart- 
ments for the present and for the future must be clearly 
formed and actively prompted. We need His wisdom 
and guidance and help. 


Your Co-operation 


The youth today—as‘in every other day—are guided 
and molded by personalities about them. You ought to 
find time to understand them and their longings and 
needs. The mere putting of some of our stories in hands 
of boys and girls by loved ones and friends has helped 
untold numbers to hear God’s voice and find His plan 
for life. You can speak of the need of self-denying, 
faithful ministers and workers and thoroughly prepared 


JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisoille Trust Co., Louisville, <_< 


teachers and see that the youth of your community are 
brought face to face with the question, “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” You can speak of the need of 
Christian education in our Church at home and abroad. 
You can mention the need of our aged and infirm min- 
isters and the needy widows and orphans of deceased 
ministers. 


Your Financial Help 


Many people seem to be worried about ‘“‘appeals for 
money”. Do not let this annoy you—but listen: Some 
of your money can help a poor boy or girl secure a bet- 
ter education, under Christian influences and thus send 
out a leader in home, church, school and state. Some 
can help in the expensive course of education for the 
ministry of some boy or for the mission service of some 
boy or girl. Some can bring relief to the homes of self- 
denying and faithful ministers and missionaries who, on 
account of sickness and old age, have been forced to re- 
tire both from labor and from income, and to needy 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers. Many calls 
for money reach your ear—it is always “blessed to give’ 
in His name. It is a great privilege and a most sacred 
duty to provide for our own—specially “them who are 
of the household of faith.” There is now great need 
in the Presbyterian family. Would we be worthy of 
the trust you have committed to us if we did not tell 
vou of it? 


Teachers and Teaching 


The great need of the world is a large increase in the 
number of thoroughly trained, devoted, Christian 
teachers. 

The home has ceased to be the center of the educa- 
tional life of millions of boys and girls. More and more 
their training is being turned over to the schools. Right 
now 27,398,170 boys and giris and men and women 
are studying in the various schools of the United States. 
Each has to meet the serious problems of the inner life. 
Each is beginning to formulate some philosophy of life 
which may make or mar its career. 

There are about 1,000,000 teachers in these schools 
in America. In many instances they are working against 
tremendous odds. Pupils are indifferent and pre-occu- 
pied; parents are critical and unsympathetic; modern 
methods are being experimented with in some instances 
to such an extent that the teacher is overburdened. The 
pay of the teacher in large numbers of schools, high 
schools and colleges is not sufficient to meet the cost 
of simple living. Yet the rewards of this work are of 
the highest and most permanent. 





The Churches of America are not inspiring their sons 
and daughters to seek this work. The need can be met 
only by those of clearest faith and highest idealism. 
Who can guide and train these like the Church? 


We have just mailed to more than 12,000 youth in our 
Church the unsurpassed “Teacher Stories” by Mildred 
Welch. Each of these nine stories emphasizes some ideal 
of the teacher. Talk with the young people of your 
community about this great work. The stories will be 
sent to any Presbyterian youth whose name and address 
is sent to theeoffice, 410 Urban Building, or will be 
sent to anyone on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Our placement service—the Westminster Teacher's 
Bureau is helping to secure teachers of character and 
ability for schools and colleges which need them and 
also assists teachers to find larger fields of service. 


Be sure to read Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s “Tribute to 
the Unknown ‘Teacher’ in this issue of the PRESBY- 
TERIAN SURVEY. 
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A Tribute to the Unknown Teacher 


By Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE 


And what of teaching? Ah, there you have the worst 
paid, and the best rewarded, of all the vocations. Dare not 
to enter it unless you love it. For the vast majority of men 
and women it has no promise of wealth or fame, but they, 
to whom it is dear for its own sake, are among the nobility 
of mankind. 


I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. Great gen- 
erals win campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins 


‘the war. 


Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it 
is the unknown teacher who delivers and guides the young. 
He lives in obscurity and contends with hardship. For him 
no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations 
are decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of 
darkness and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer 
the evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He 
awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, en- 
courages the eager, and steadies the unstable. He com- 
municates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and 
girls the best treasures of his mind. He lights many candles 
which, in later years, will shine back to cheer him. This is 
his reward. 


Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of 
knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact. No 
one has deserved better of the republic than the unknown 
teacher. No one is more worthy to be enrolled in a demo- 
cratic aristocracy, “king of himself and servant of mankind.” 
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7 Miss Louise Lane, teacher, who was awarded the 
~ q civic cup for the most meritorious service to 
a Athens, Ga., during 1926. 


A Teacher Gets the Service 
Cup 


ECENT newspaper reports from Athens, Ga., state 
R that a woman, Miss Louie Lane, was the first 

to be awarded the Andrew C. Erwin civic cup for 
the most meritorious service to that community last year. 
Miss Lane is principal of the night school in the first 
ward in Athens and has for thirty years been engaged in 
social service. 

The award was made for Miss Lane’s altruistic serv- 
ice to her fellowman in 1926 and for many years prior. 
In accepting the award Miss Lane said that she feels 
that the teaching profession was being honored and not 
her individually. 

The Erwin cup will be given annually to the citizen 
performing the most meritorious service during the year, 
f Miss Lane’s name, as well as those who win it in the 

future, to be inscribed on it. 



















































































Did it Happenin Your Town? 


URING the war the Secretary of Christian Edu- 
D cation of the Presbyterian Church in the United 

States was introduced to a bright young woman 
on a train in a Southern State. She had been a teacher, 
but had resigned her position to join the staff of the 
Y. W. C. A. As they-talked the Secretary expressed 
the hope that when the war was over and her bit of 
work accomplished she would go back to teaching, be- 
cause he did not believe there was any field of service 
so important and yielding such large returns as in the 
schools of America where the makers and leaders of 
home and church, the nation and the world, are being 
trained, and because her native endowments and train- 
ing qualified her for this task. 

“Oh, no, I shall never do that,” she replied. “A 
school teacher has no social standing in a community. 
I taught for three years in the city in which I am now 
working. No one ever called on me or invited me to 
her home. No teas or socials were ever given in my 
honor. I was scarcely noticed by any of the people. 
But as soon as I became a Y. W. C. A. Secretary it 
seemed that every home was open to me. I was con- 
stantly entertained and had an invitation to practically 
all of the social events of the town.” 

Did the young woman live in our town? 

Of course one can easily dismiss the question by say- 
ing: “Oh, well, teaching was not a real vocation with 
her,” or “a teacher doesn’t have time for such things,” 
or “she should not have cared so much for mere sacial 
recognition.” (We ourselves, of course, are entirely above 
caring for “mere social recognition.””) But anyway, that 
is her side, isn’t it? It doesn’t in the least affect our 
side, the town and community side, our attitude to the 
teachers in our public and high schools. 

Long ago, very long ago, in the centuries before Christ 
came, there lived two men in Athens, one, the master; 
the other the disciple—himself afterwards a teacher— 
both of them belonging to those “seekers after God” 
of whom perhaps the Apostle Paul was thinking when 
he said: “If haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him, though He be not far from every one of us.” 

One of the truths the older teacher taught was that no 
one can really hurt us except ourselves. When we 
fail to see through and to appreciate any good and beau- 
tiful thing in whatever disguise it wears, we hurt only 
ourselves. 

“This is the matrix of education: that this relation- 
ship between the teacher and the child shall result in 
a lighting of those lamps in the mind and the heart 
that shall eventually show the Way, the Truth, and the 








The question of Sunday observance is an old one. Canon Elliott, of 
Leeds, England, says many people seem to ask for light on the subiect 
with a view of seeing how far they might go in the way of self-indul- 
gence. Surely, he says, they ought to ask, “What is the highest and 
worthiest way of spending Sunday? How can I best make use of the 
precious hours for my own mental, moral and spiritual development, 
and the equipment for myself for further service in the world?” 
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Life.” says a modern writer. And when we accept as 
4 matter of course, or as fully paid for in their meager 
salaries, the service of these women to whom we have 
committed “the lighting of the lamps,” we do not hurt 
the teachers, we only hurt ourselves and our immortal 
souls shrink a little more, grow a little narrower, a bit 
mure spiritually blind and deaf. 

And the younger man teaching in the grove where he 
had his school, said one day to the young Athenians 
vathered "round him that it was necessary for any 
man who would live a true life to survey all time and 
all existence. “‘All time and all existence—as if any- 
one could!” we exclaim. And yet, since none of us 
will admit that we are utterly lacking in that eye of 
the soul, imagination, wouldn’t it be well to take just 
one point of time, to let our thoughts run ahead to 
“the pomp of that tremendous day” when we are going 


to finally and forever see things as they are, and 
know at last—“who’s who?” 


How are we geing to feel when those teachers who 
through the years taught in our schools, lighted the 
lamps, passed on the torch, went their quiet way about 
our streets unrecognized and unappreciated, are called 
out to receive the stars of God for distinguished serv- 
ice, and we hear a voice saying, “And they that are 
teachers shall shine as the stars forever and ever.” 


How are we going to feel? For we'll not be think- 
ing then of the tea given for the new bride or the gown 
we will wear at the reception of the Woman’s Club. 
We may be thinking then, you and I, of some ancient 
words whose meaning comes to us too late. 


“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 





_ Congratulations: 





Remembered in Prayer 


The Day of Prayer for schools and colleges and the 
youth gathered within them was observed in the Keyser 
Presbyterian Church on the evening of February 22. 

The splendid program was given by the Women’s 
Auxiliary. Prayers were offered by the different women 
present. 

One for our own boys and girls. 

One for our teachers, that they may live and teach 
Christ to our dear ones. 

One prayer that we may so live before our boys and 
girls, they may be led to serve our Master. 

One, that we may never by word or deed tempt them 
to think lightly of the Christian faith. 

One, that God may call, and that many of our own 
Keyser boys and girls may dedicate their lives to his 
service—and others were given. They were so earnest 
aa. that I am sure we all felt the spiritual 
uplift. 

A favorite verse our Secretary of Spiritual Life had 
printed on cards, was passed to the mothers and every 
one present. It was read by Mrs. Warner. 

a 
“I want you to know you are never forgotten, 
That my thoughts and my prayers are folding you 
round; 
Rest in His promises, go where He sends you, 

Do what He bids you, faithful be found. 

Look up, and trust Him, a new day is dawning. 

Stretch out your hand and take His today; 

Bought by Him, loved by Him, never forgotten 

Hid in His heart forever and aye.” 


It was a most wonderful meeting and I feel that all 
who were there could not help but be inspired and 
benefited. May the blessings of God rest upon the 
_ o! our land and lead them to a better, brighter 

ure. 

Mrs. ExizaBetu Frost, Sec. Ch. Ed. 
Keyser, W. Va. 
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CHURCH, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
is giving a place to the SURVEY in its 


budget for the coming year 











The Student Loan | 
Fund and Teachers 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Executive 
Committee in Louisville that such a large percentage of 
the boys and girls from poor Presbyterian homes who 
have borrowed from the Student Loan Fund to enable 
them to attend our colleges, have given their lives to 
teaching. 

Many report joyful experiences in this work. Some 
will later borrow larger. amounts that will enable them 
to secure the master’s or the doctor’s degree, which will 
open up to them positions in colleges and universities. 

What a wonderful blessing has the Student Loan 
Fund proved to be to the cause of Christ! No one can 
see far enough to trace even a small part of its helpful 
influence. Hundreds of boys and girls from the homes, 
poor in this world’s goods but rich in faith in life and 
men and God, have had the way to higher education 
opened up to them by means of loans from this Fund. 
As these graduate and take up their work the money is 
repaid and then it is loaned to another. Thus the in- 
vestment is repeated in one life after another. 

The Student Loan Fund has been created chiefly 
through scholarships erected by churches, societies, aux- 
iliaries, circles, Sunday schools, classes and individuals. 
Have you read the booklet, “Monuments in Living 
Leaders?” It will be sent on request to the office, 410 
Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Keep A-Inchin’ Along 


Keep a-inchin’ along, keep a-inchin’ along, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ by an’ bye, 


Keep a-inchin’ along like a po’ inch worm, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ by an’ bye, 


O, Christians, keep a-inchin’ along, keep a-inchin’ along, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ by an’ bye, 


Keep a-inchin’ along like a po’ inch worm, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ bye an’ bye. 
, \ 


O, you in de Lord, and de Lord in you, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ by an’ bye, 


O,. you in de Lord, and de Lord in you, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ by an’ bye, 


Keep a-inchin’ along, keep a-inchin’ along, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ by an’ bye, 


Keep a-inchin’ along like a po’ inch worm, 
Massa Jesus is comin’ bye an’ bye. 
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I Couldn’t Hear 
Nobody Pray 


An’ I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 

I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 

O, ’way down yonder by myself, an’ I couldn’t hear no- 
body pray, 

In de valley, I couldn’t hear nobody pray.. 


On a my knees, I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 

Wid my burden, I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 

An’ a my Saviour I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 

An’ I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 

I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 

O, ’way down yonder by myself, an’ I couldn’t hear no- 
body pray. 


Chilly water, I couldn’t hear nobody pray, 

In a de Jordan, I couldn’t hear nobody pray, 
Crossin’ over, I couldn’t hear nobody pray, 
In a to Canaan, I couldn’t heart nobody pray, 
Hallelujah, I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 


Troubles am over, I couldn’t hear nobody pray, 

In de Kingdom, I couldn’t hear nobody pray, 

Wid a my Jesus, I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 
An’ I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 

I couldn’t hear nobody pray, O, Lord, 

O, ’way down yonder by myself, an’ I couldn’t hear 
nobody pray. 





It is a notable fact that the Negro spirituals, though composed in 
slavery days, contain not one note of bitterness, but only pathos, hope, 


faith and patience.” 
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Colored Americans 


Rev. J. W. SKINNER 


When fratricidal 
strife threatened our 
national existence the 
Negro was one of the 
first anxious thoughts of 
our Southern Church. 
We knew our fellowman 
of black skin and white 
heart. He had been a 
trusted inmate of our 
homes. He had knelt 
with us at the family al- 

tar. We had worshipped 
together in the old church. We knew the strong spots 
in his great, big, loyal, loving soul. We knew the weak 
spots in his untutored, tempestuous, passionate nature. 
He was to our old feudal way of life a charge and a 
responsibility. We thought for him, we planned for 
him. His food, his clothes, his home, his health, his 
soul, all were often an anxious burden on the heart of 
“Old Mars” and “Old Miss.” Yes, Southern Pres- 


byterians knew and loved our trusted “black” man. 
Many would have unlocked his fetters, but we had no 
key. War broke the chains, and knowing him who, 
unprepared and unequipped, was thus thrust out to 
fend for himself, we were afraid for him. 

In 1862 our General Assembly urged upon the Com- 


mittee of Domestic Missions the care of “our colored 
population,” and in 1866 spoke thus, “We believe the 
present condition of the colored race in this country to 
be one of alarming spiritual jeopardy, and that it is 
binding on us as Christians to do all in our power to 
save them from the calamities by which they are 
threatened and to confer on them the rich blessings of 
the Gospel.” 

In the impoverishments of those post bellum days our 
Church was able to do little more than to record our 
sense of the great need and our willingness and desire 
to extend the helping hand. In the good providence of 
God others less impoverished than we were also rec- 
ognized the need and heroically took hold to help. Our 
Northern Presbyterian brethren with the Baptists and 
the Methodists and Congregationalists have done a 
work for God among the colored people that commands 
our admiration and over which God has pronounced 
His coveted “well done.” y 

The lesser and more tardy efforts of our Church have 
brought large returns in lives redeemed and character 
established. The two dominant lines of Home Mission 
work have been followed, Evangelism and Education. 
The beginning was made by the preaching of the Word 
of God; winning individuals to personal acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and friend; establishing 
churches for the instruction of Christians and for their 
fellowship in worship. This phase of work, however, 
soon reached its limits for lack of an efficient ministry. 
Many colored ministers were “exhorters” and some were 

exhausters,” unable even to read the Bible they were 


Supposed to teach. Thus came the necessity for an 
educational work, 


Where colored ministers were qualified they opened 
schools, and were themselves the teachers assisted by 
their wives. The need of trained leaders led to the 
establishing of Stillman Institute in 1876. This well 
located institution is at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, central 
to the colored population. It is now co-educational, 
with Mrs. J. G. Snedecor as Dean of the Girls’ Depart- 
ment. A sign of interdenominational comity and love 
of which the outside world has no knowledge exists at 
Stillman Institute, where are in training an almost 
equal number of Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
colored preachers, the institution being maintained by 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


This work grew into proportions calling for the 
regular Presbyterian form of organization. This com- 
prises one Synod, recorded as “Snedecor Memorial 
Synod,” named in honor of Dr. Snedecor, who con- 
secrated his life to this work, and whose mantle now 
rests upon his wife, serving at Stillman Institute, and 
Rev. R. A. Brown, Superintendent of the Department 
of Negro work of the Assembly’s Executive Committee. 
Snedecor Memorial Synod is spread over the States of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, and functions through 
four Presbyteries. In these four Presbyteries are en- 
rolled fifty churches, with thirty-eight ordained min- 
isters and a large roll of co-workers. A new branch 
of this work is developing in Texas, largely under the 
inspiration and devotion of the active and capable 
Auxiliaries of that Synod, and the organization of a, 
Negro church in Houston. 


There are Institutional Missions carried forward in™ 
Atlanta, Georgia; Richmond, Virginia; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; and other centers, lights in dark places, yielding 
most gratifying results and bright with promise for the 
Kingdom of God. The work in Louisville, Kentucky, 
is an example of the spirit of Home Missions. It is 
the product of the devoted life of Rev. John Little, and 
is a notable contribution in applied religion. It has 
taken on a fully organized institutional program and 
is a veritable beehive from Sunday morning to Satur- 
day night. Here is one spot where the doors of the 
hcuse of God are never shut. It is a piece of con- 
structive work of the highest type, and Negro boys and 
girls and their parents are responding in a way that 
calls for gratitude to God. 


These meager facts represent an earnest, a first fruits 
of a service to be rendered and a harvest to be garnered 
from the ranks of these 11,000,000 colored Americans. 
They are by nature very religious, by temperament they 
are susceptible and responsive to nearby influences. 
They are permanent American citizens. They are a 
potential liability of disruptive power, or an asset of 
incalculable value as co-workers with other spiritual 
agencies in achieving America’s destiny. The colored 
American citizen illumined by Divine Grace has the 
capability of being a finger in the hand of “Liberty 
enlightening the World.” 
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A Brief Outline of the Activities of Snedecor Memorial Synod 


(From the Report of the Supt., Rev. R. A. Brown). 
50 Churches with a membership of 2,518, served by thirty-eight active 


ministers. 


7 Mission Schools conducted by fourteen teachers, with an enrollment 


of 407. 


47 Sabbath Schools with 250 officers and teachers, and 2,321 pupils. | 
$50.00 per month, average salary of the Negro minister ($40.00 of this 


is paid by the Assembly’s Home Mission Comittee). 


are furnished manses. 


Very few 


40 of the fifty Churches made an every-member-canvass, giving each 
cause its share as recommended by the General Assembly. 

2 Churches report successful Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 

35 Women’s Auxiliaries and twenty-five Societies for Young People are 


reported. 


OUTHERNERS rarely think about writing the 

stories of their achievements until most of the 

people who know about them have passed away. 
This is the case with Stillman Institute at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. After fifty years few people are left who can 
give the story of its beginnings. All who took part in 
these beginnings are gone—Stillman, Sanderson, Webb, 
Bliss, Searcy, Stedman and Estes. 

Dr. W. H. Richardson, now Paster of the Hermitage 
Church near Nashville, Tenn. (Andrew Jackson’s old 
Church), is the oldest person living who was actually 
connected with the Institute in its early days, and he 
was there only for a short time. 

Stillman Institute (originally called Tuscaloosa In- 
stitute) was established in 1876—eleven years after the 
close of the war between the States, and just at the 
close of the period known as reconstruction. These 
years were dark ones. In some sections they were 
worse than the period of actual warfare. The Negroes 
had just been given their freedom and made citizens, 
and readjustment to changed conditions was not easy. 

Unfortunate animosities were aroused between old 
masters and slaves by designing politicians, and con- 
fusion was prevalent everywhere, but during these years 
many were working for a peaceful solution of all the 
questions at issue. 

Among those who had faith in Negro character were 
certain members of the Church at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
Shortly before the war, Dr. and Mrs. Reuben Searcy, 
Miss, Evie Searcy, Mrs. John Little, Sr., and others, 
Started a Sunday school for Negro children in the 
lecture room of the old Presbyterian Church. This 
school was kept up through and after the war, and it 
was here that the founder of Stillman Institute received 
his vision and his inspiration. 

Dr. Stillman, noting how well the African mind 
grasped the doctrines of the Christian religion, be- 
came convinced that the Church ought to establish a 
school for the training of Ministers of the Gospel from 
this race. The time was ripe, and in spite of some 
opposition, after a year of deliberation the General As- 


Notes From the History of Stillman Institute Prepared for 
the Semi-Centennial Celebration in 1926 


sembly of 1876 accepted his proposal and in recognition 
ot his thorough study of the whole situation, the school 
was located in Dr. Stillman’s home town of Tuscaloosa. 

Not every place in the South would have welcomed 
a Negro Theological School at that time, but Dr. Still- 
man was fortunate in having faithful supporters in 
the officers of his home Church. Having taught Negro 
children in the Sunday school, they were glad to see 
Negro men taught in a Seminary. Throughout the 
whole fifty years of the Institution’s life perfect har- 
mony has existed between the faculty at Stillman and 
the people at Tuscaloosa. This is the only city in the 
South with the exception of Augusta, Ga., where South- 
ern white people have for any length of time carried 
on a regular school for Negroes. 

The Theological Seminary having been authorized, 
some means of support had to be devised. The As- 
sembly authorized the Home Mission Committee, then 
called the Sustentation Committee, to appropriate not 
more than five per cent of its receipts to aid in various 
forms of colored evangelization; a Committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the new school and churches 
were instructed to take up a special offering in Decem- 
ber each year for the support of the Institute. 

The actual birth of Stillman Institute took place in 
a small rented dwelling house on Eighth Street, not 
far from the old capitol. Dr.. Stillman was Superin- 
tendent, assisted by Dr. A. F. Dixon. The first year 
there were six students in all, two of whom were Pres- 
byterians. 

In 1876 the General Assembly Minutes showed the 
names of only three Negro Ministers in connection with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. After the establish- 
ment of the Institute the number increased rapidly. 
There were fourteen in 1880. There were some others 
in the Carolinas who were organized into an inde- 
pendent Presbytery. 

Rev. J. W. Kerr, an uncle of Revs. D. D. and John 
Little, assisted with class work in 1879 on the death of 
Dr. Dixon. The next year Rev. D. G. Rankin be- 
came the teacher, but resigned two years later to be- 
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Rev. A. M. Plant 


come Editor of the Missionary—(now THE PresBy- 
TERIAN SURVEY); he was succeeded by Rev. W. H. 
Richardson. 

A small building was erected on Twenty-first Avenue 
containing two classrooms and a library. The first 
teachers in this building were Dr. D. D. Sanderson and 
Rev. J. J. Anderson. Rev. W. H. Sheppard, a young 


Negro man from Waynesboro, Va., entered the school 


in 1885, nine years after its establishment. He was 
to become one of Stillman’s most noted graduates. 
About this time Rev. J. G. Praigg came to the school 
which he served for many years. 

In 1890, Rev. W. H. Sheppard and Rev. Samuel N. 
Lapsley, a young white man, sailed as our first Mis- 
sionaries to Africa. It is thought that Mr. Sheppard 
was the first American Negro to go to Africa to carry 
the message of Christ, and the event profoundly stirred 
the whole Church. 

About this time occurred one of the worst financial 
panics of this generation, and for several years the 
Institute suffered on account of this. 

Dr. A. L. Phillips, who had been appointed Secre- 
tary of Colored Evangelization, was also elected Super- 
intendent of Stillman Institute. At this time an 
Academic Department was opened, and the school was 
moved to a farm near the town. It was found that if 
our Church was to have an educated Negro ministry 
of her own, it would be necessary to train them from 
the start and give them the academic education neces- 
sary. Rev. R. B. McAlpine and Mr. S. P. Verner 
were. added to the faculty. The students reduced the 
expenses by work on the farm. It was hoped in this 
way that the boarding department could in time be 
made self-sustaining. 

Rev. O. B. Wilson took charge of the school in 1899. 

€ was greatly beloved, and his sudden death was 
lamented throughout the Church. While talking over 
the telephone with Rev. D. Clay Lilly, then Pastor of 
the Tuscaloosa Church, the wire was struck by light- 
ning and Mr. Wilson was killed. Dr. Lilly, who was 


Boy’s Dormitory at Stillman 


unhurt, felt called to take up the work left vacant by 
the death of his friend; he resigned his pastorate and 
moved his family into the new house that had just been 
built for Mr. Wilson. He remained for three years, 
and was succeeded by Dr. J. G. Snedecor, who served 
until his death in 1916. 


During these years students of the school had en- 
tered many fields. Edmiston and DeYampert became 
Missionaries to Africa; Plant founded a school at 
Texarkana, where for more than twenty years he has 
held up the banner of Presbyterianism; C. B. Scott or- 
ganized a Church near Heidelberg, Miss., that became 
one of the banner Churches of the Synod; W. A. Young 
became the first Negro Evangelist of our General As- 
sembly, and A. A. Rochester went as a Missionary to 
Africa. 


The student body ranged from forty to fifty. The 
two dormitories which had now been erected on the 
farm were comfortably full most of the time. School 
work was conducted in the morning and work on the 
farm in the afternoon by the students. On Sunday 
nearly all the older students taught in Mission Sunday 
schools at nearby points :; 


In recent years a girl’s department has been added 
to Stillman Institution, largely through the efforts of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. This department is housed in a 
comfortable three-story brick building, located at one 
end of the campus, while the men’s department is at 
the other end. 

Looking back over fifty years of history a few general 
comments may be added. Frequent changes in leader- 
ship have been noted in the above paragraphs. This 
was unfortunate for the development of the work. It 
seems that a day is dawning when a more permanent 
leadership will be possible. In spite of discouragement 
along many lines, Stillman has continued to hold up its 
original ideal for training and sending forth efficient 
leaders among the Negro people. 


Stillman is an institution whose reach has been world- 
wide. The Congo Mission in Africa, known through- 
out the world as one of the three greatest Missionary 
enterprises of modern times, owes its origin to the work 
of Sheppard, a graduate of Stillman. One of the strong- 
est institutions for Negro work in this country is the 
Mission at Louisville, Ky.; Rev. John Little, a grand- 
son of the Mrs. John Little, Sr., mentioned near the 
beginning of this article, has been its successful Super- 
intendent for more than twenty years, and his work is 
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known and admired by all denominations. Rev. W. H. 
Sheppard is at present Pastor of one of the Churches 
of this Mission, which is the largest of its kind in 
America. 

Thus ends the story of Stillman’s first fifty years 
In the days to come may ‘he same spirit of humble 
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service, mutual sympathy and fellowship, and hearty 
co-operation of the two races characterize this school. 

(Many other men and women have served at Still- 
man in recent years who are not named in this article. 
The Church is familiar with and grateful for their 
services.—Ed. ) 


The Giver of Gifts 


May the Giver of gifts give unto you 

That which is good and that which is true; 
The will to help and the courage to do; 

A heart that can sing the whole day through 
Whether the skies be gray or blue 


May the Giver of gifts give these to you. 


Ex. 


The Policy of Stillman---Past, Present and Future 


Rev. R. A. Brown, Superintendent of Negro Work 


N 1876 the Lord led his servant, Doctor Stillman, in 
founding an institution for the education and training 
of Negro men for the ministry. So few came pre- 

pared to study theology that it became necessary to sup- 
plement ‘Bible teaching with elementary educational 
work. Many have been sent out from this school into 
the field, and others to Institutions for higher education. 
Many have gained distinction. Dr. W. H. Sheppard 
went from Stillman into the jungles of Africa and labore 
for years amid trials and hardships to found a church 
which in numbers has become the largest Southern 
Presbyterian church in the world. Many graduates 
have gone into the ministry of the Methodist and Bap- 
Btist churches. Stillman has sent out men into the pulpits 
bf nearly every denomination and into the educational 

rorld, as well as to supply the ministry for the Colored 
Branch of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

About four years ago the women of the Church urged 
that the past policy of training men only for leaders 
among their people be changed, saying that the mother- 
hood of the Colored race must also be trained and 
educated. The wish of the women was carried out and 
a new and well equipped dormitory for girls was erected 
on the Stillman campus, thus beginning a co-educational 
work which has proven most satisfactory. The curricu- 
lum has been changed and the standards raised to meet 
present demands for workers in the field. Twelve grades 
with two extra years of normal work and a splendid 
course in Domestic Science are now offered. The Bible 
and Theological Course have been enlarged. An A. B. 
college course is needed so that workers may stand abreast 
with men who are educated in other schools conducted 
by the state and by other denominations. Our Church 
should thoroughly educate and train our own workers. 

It is the judgment of the friends of Stillman that the 
Institute is ideally located since Tuscaloosa, Ala., is the 
center of the Negro population of the South. If a circle 
is drawn with a radius of five hundred miles, at least 


one-half of the Colored population of the Southland will 
be within its area. The school owns one hundred acres 
of good land and a beautiful campus. The buildings 
(with the exception of the girl’s dormitory) are old, but 
very well equipped for the work. The workers there 
are praying that the Master will soon open the hearts 
of friends of the needy to give the funds to buy material 
for a new administration building. Most of the construc- 
tion work can be done by the boys in the Institution. 

Stillman’s immediate aim is a Junior college, and a 
nurse’s training school and clinic. Christian service in 
every department is the objective of the School. Chris- 
tian farmers, housekeepers, ministers, and girls who are 
not only trained in the professional side of nursing, but 
those whose lives are filled with Christian gentleness 
and kindness. There is a broad field for Christian 
psychology in dealing with the sick and suffering. 
Thousands of Negroes are dying without any medical 
aid because of superstition and want of funds to pro- 
cure treatment for their ills.. Christian doctors are not 
plentiful enough to meet the needs of all who should 
have attention, and they are too far removed from charit- 
able institutions to be cared for; therefore, they die 
without aid. A statement in one of the daily papers 
stated that in Georgia alone four thousand Negroes 
died in 1925 without medical help. 

In the mission fields among the rural population a 
practical Christian Colored nurse could relieve much 
suffering. There are also large numbers of the middle 
class who would like to have a practical trained nurse— 
not necessarily a registered nurse—whose salary would 
be within their reach. 

It is Stillman’s aim to send out workers who will 
serve God and folks more than they serve self. We 
ask our friends to aid us in making the school meet 
the Master’s Standard. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 





} 
Vv 


Alice Freeman Palmer, when she was president of Wellesley, once 
said that college life ought to be the best sort of good time—not the 
ary time of self-indulgence or moving along lines of least resistance, 

ut the good time of generous friendships and high ideals. 
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From Slave Cabin to the Halls of Fame 


HE moving picture screen, reflecting the master- 
T pieces of romantic imagination and photographic 
art, has never portrayed a more remarkable story 
than that of Roland Hayes, the sensational Negro tenor 
who is now making his third American tour. The re- 
mote cabin of a former slave; a barefoot, ill-clad black 
boy plowing a rocky hillside; a widowed mother, but 
lately freed, struggling in the fields and at the tub to 
feed her hungry brood; an occasional few months of 
school, so poor and so far between as to offer no hope 
of real education—this is the picture that first appears. 
The scenes shift as the years pass, but still heavy 
across the screen hang the shadows of privation, of 
menial task, and heart-breaking struggles. Here and 
there a glint amid the gloom—the beginnings of hard- 
won education, the awakening 
of ambition, the unfolding of 
hope—while in the back- 
ground shadowy but potent 
hands shape in the darkness 
the destiny of a life. 


Another shift and the scenes 
of today flash upon the screen. 
What a contrast! A blaze of 
lights; the concert stages of 
the greatest musical capitals; 
the palace halls of earth’s 
proudest monarchs; wealth and 
fame without stint; and at the 
center of it all the same black 
boy, now become a man, ac- 
claimed by thousands as 
among the greatest artists of 
his day! 

The same? Yes; and here- 
in, to those who know, is the 
real wonder of Roland Hayes; 
not his spectacular career and 
astounding success, but the 
fact that through it all he has 
remained the same—modest, 
unassuming, earnest, hard- 
working; fired with ambition, to be sure, but with the 
ambition to serve rather than to achieve for himself. 
For his rare talent he considers a trust, and his career 
an opportunity not for personal gain, but for interpret- 
Ing to the world the soul of his race. He believes, 
indeed, that his success would have been impossible 
except for a special providence which he feels has fol- 
lowed him and from time to time opened to him the 
doors of opportunity. And when one reads carefully 
the story of his life it is difficult to escape that con- 
clusion. 

Roland Hayes was born of ex-slave parents in a cabin 
hear Curryville, North Georgia. Left fatherless at the 
age of twelve, he at once went to work in the fields to 
help in the family support. His mother, he says, “was 
4 remarkable woman, uneducated, but wise and sane,” 
ambitious that her children “should become good men 
and women, industrious and self-supporting”. Educa- 
Honal opportunities were very limited in the community 


Roland Hayes 


so she moved to Chattanooga, where Hayes worked in 
a foundry by day and studied at night. Here came the 
first great crisis of his life. He met a colored teachér 
of music who recognized that he had an unusual voice. 
This friend took him to the home of a white man, where 
for the first time, by means of the victrola, he was intro- 
duced to the world’s great singers, and to its wealth 
of classical music. In that moment, says Hayes, he was 
born again. A new world of beauty was opened to him 
and a great ambition awakened. From that time forth 
the cultivation of his own voice with the power to inter- 
pret great music became the prime purpose of his life. 
A course at Fisk University followed, where he had 
four years of excellent training, maintaining himself 
the while by work in somebody’s home. Then he was 
dismissed from Fisk—he has 

never found out why. It was 

a hard experience at the time, 

but looking back upon it now 

he counts that also a part of 

the plan, for it sent him to 

Louisville, where another door 

of opportunity was opened, ap- 

parently by chance. Working 

as a waiter in the Pendennis 

Club, he was often called upon 

to sing before the guests. 

There he was heard by a Mr. 

Putnam, of Boston, who, un- 

known to Hayes, was struck 

by his singing and mentioned 

his interest to a member o 

the club. When Hayes was 

planning later to go to Boston 

to work and study, he hap- 

pened to speak about it to the 

very man Mr. Putnam had 

spoken to. “No, not hap- 

pened,” says Hayes; “that, 

too, was part of the plan.” 


Anyway, it worked. Mr. 
Putnam persuaded four of the 
leading vocal teachers of Boston to try Hayes’ voice. 
As a result, he became a pupil of Arthur Hubbard, 
working the while to support himself and his aged 
mother, whom he had brought on from Chattanooga. 

For eight years he worked and studied. Then he de- 
termined to take the great plunge. He engaged Boston 
Symphony Hall for a concert, and obligated himself for 
an initial expense of a thousand dollars. His only hope 
was that he could sell enough tickets in advance to 
meet the obligation. Single-handed he did it, and scored 
a great triumph. Incidentally he cleared two thousand 
dollars. ‘It’s very wonderful’, said his old mother, 
“but remember who you are.” 

And that is what she cautioned him again, when two 
years later he cabled from London that he had won the 
hard fight for recognition there and had been com- 
manded to sing before the King and Queen of England 
in Buckingham Palace. Since that time one phenomenal 
success has followed another. He has sung in all the 
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known and admired by all denominations. Rev. W. H. 
Sheppard is at present Pastor of one of the Churches 
of this Mission, which is the largest of its kind in 
America. 

Thus ends the story of Stillman’s first fifty years 
In the days to come may the same spirit of humble 
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service, mutual sympathy and fellowship, and heart, 
co-operation of the two races characterize this school. 

(Many other men and women have served at Still- 
man in recent years who are not named in this article. 
The Church is familiar with and grateful for their 
services.—Ed. ) 


The Giver of Gifts 


May the Giver of gifts give unto you 

That which is good and that which is true; 
The will to help and the courage to do; 

A heart that can sing the whole day through 
Whether the skies be gray or blue 


May the Giver of gifts give these to you. 


Ex. 


The Policy of Stillman---Past, Present and Future 


Rev. R. A. Brown, Superintendent of Negro Work 


N 1876 the Lord led his servant, Doctor Stillman, in 
founding an institution for the education and training 
of Negro men for the ministry. So few came pre- 

pared to study theology that it became necessary to sup- 
plement ‘Bible teaching with elementary educational 
work. Many have been sent out from this school into 
the field, and others to Institutions for higher education. 
Many have gained distinction. Dr. W. H. Sheppard 
went from Stillman into the jungles of Africa and labored 
for years amid trials and hardships to found a church 
which in numbers has become the largest Southern 
Presbyterian church in the world. Many graduates 
have gone into the ministry of the Methodist and Bap- 
ist churches. Stillman has sent out men into the pulpits 
of nearly every denomination and into the educational 
world, as well as to supply the ministry for the Colored 
Branch of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

About four years ago the women of the Church urged 
that the past policy of training men only for leaders 
among their people be changed, saying that the mother- 
hood of the Colored race must also be trained and 
educated. The wish of the women was carried out and 
a new and well equipped dormitory for girls was erected 
on the Stillman campus, thus beginning a co-educational 
work which has proven most satisfactory. The curricu- 
lum has been changed and the standards raised to meet 
present demands for workers in the field. Twelve grades 
with two extra years of normal work and a splendid 
course in Domestic Science are now offered. The Bible 
and Theological Course have been enlarged. An A. B. 
college course is needed so that workers may stand abreast 
with men who are educated in other schools conducted 
by the state and by other denominations. Our Church 
should thoroughly educate and train our own workers. 

It is the judgment of the friends of Stillman that the 
Institute is ideally located since Tuscaloosa, Ala., is the 
center of the Negro population of the South. If a circle 
is drawn with a radius of five hundred miles, at least 


one-half of the Colored population of the Southland will 
be within its area. The school owns one hundred acres 
of good land and a beautiful campus. The buildings 
(with the exception of the girl’s dormitory) are old, but 
very well equipped for the work. The workers there 
are praying that the Master will soon open the hearts 
of friends of the needy to give the funds to buy material 
for a new administration building. Most of the construc- 
tion work can be done by the boys in the Institution. 

Stillman’s immediate aim is a Junior college, and a 
nurse’s training school and clinic. Christian service in 
every department is the objective of the School. Chris- 
tian farmers, housekeepers, ministers, and girls who are 
not only trained in the professional side of nursing, but 
those whose lives are filled with Christian gentleness 
and kindness. ‘There is a broad field for Christian 
psychology in dealing with the sick and suffering. 
Thousands of Negroes are dying without any medical 
aid because of superstition and want of funds to pro- 
cure treatment for their ills.. Christian doctors are not 
plentiful enough to meet the needs of all who should 
have attention, and they are too far removed from charit- 
able institutions to be cared for; therefore, they die 
without aid. A statement in one of the daily papers 
stated that in Georgia alone four thousand Negroes 
died in 1925 without medical help. 

In the mission fields among the rural population a 
practical Christian Colored nurse could relieve much 
suffering. There are also large numbers of the middle 
class who would like to have a practical trained nurse— 
not necessarily a registered nurse—whose salary would 
be within their reach. 

It is Stillman’s aim to send out workers who will 
serve God and folks more than they serve self. We 
ask our friends to aid us in making the school meet 
the Master’s Standard. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 





ty 
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Alice Freeman Palmer, when she was president of Wellesley, once 
said that college life ought to be the best sort of good time—not the 
— time of self-indulgence or moving along lines of least resistance, 

ut the good time of generous friendships and high ideals. 
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From Slave Cabin to the Halls of Fame 


HE moving picture screen, reflecting the master- 
7 pieces of romantic imagination and photographic 
art, has never portrayed a more remarkable story 
than that of Roland Hayes, the sensational Negro tenor 
who is now making his third American tour. The re- 
mote cabin of a former slave; a barefoot, ill-clad black 
boy plowing a rocky hillside; a widowed mother, but 
lately freed, struggling in the fields and at the tub to 
feed her hungry brood; an occasional few months of 
school, so poor and so far between as to offer no hope 
of real education—this is the picture that first appears. 
The scenes shift as the years pass, but still heavy 
across the screen hang the shadows of privation, of 
menial task, and heart-breaking struggles. Here and 
there a glint amid the gloom—the beginnings of hard- 
won education, the awakening 
of ambition, the unfolding of 
hope—while in the back- 
ground shadowy but potent 
hands shape in the darkness 
the destiny of a life. 


Another shift and the scenes 
of today flash upon the screen. 
What a contrast! A blaze of 
lights; the concert stages of 
the greatest musical capitals; 
the palace halls of earth’s 
proudest monarchs; wealth and 
fame without stint; and at the 
center of it all the same black 
boy, now become a man, ac- 
claimed by thousands as 
among the greatest artists of 
his day! 

The same? Yes; and here- 
in, to those who know, is the 
real wonder of Roland Hayes; 
not his spectacular career and 
astounding success, but the 
fact that through it all he has 
remained the same—modest, 
unassuming, earnest, hard- 
working; fired with ambition, to be sure, but with the 
ambition to serve rather than to achieve for himself. 
For his rare talent he considers a trust, and his career 
an opportunity not for personal gain, but for interpret- 
ing to the world the soul of his race. He believes, 
indeed, that his success would have been impossible 
except for a special providence which he feels has fol- 
lowed him and from time to time opened to him the 
doors of opportunity. And when one reads carefully 
the story of his life it is difficult to escape that con- 
clusion. 

ind Hayes was born of ex-slave parents in a cabin 
hear Curryville, North Georgia. Left fatherless at the 
age of twelve, he at once went to work in the fields to 
help in the family support. His mother, he says, “was 
a remarkable woman, uneducated, but wise and sane,” 
ambitious that her children “should become good men 
and women, industrious and self-supporting”. Educa- 
tional opportunities were very limited in the community 


Roland Hayes 


so she moved to Chattanooga, where Hayes worked in 
a foundry by day and studied at night. Here came the 
first great crisis of his life. He met a colored teachér 
of music who recognized that he had an unusual voice. 
This friend took him to the home of a white man, where 
for the first time, by means of the victrola, he was intro- 
duced to the world’s great singers, and to its wealth 
of classical music. In that moment, says Hayes, he was 
born again. A new world of beauty was opened to him 
and a great ambition awakened. From that time forth 
the cultivation of his own voice with the power to inter- 
pret great music became the prime purpose of his life. 
A course at Fisk University followed, where he had 
four years of excellent training, maintaining himself 
the while by work in somebody’s home. Then he was 
dismissed from Fisk—he has 
never found out why. It was 

a hard experience at the time, 
but looking back upon it now 
he counts that also a part of 
the plan, for it sent him to 

Louisville, where another door 

of opportunity was opened, ap- 

parently by chance. Working 

as a waiter in the Pendennis 

Club, he was often called upon 

to sing before the guests. 

There he was heard by a Mm 

Putnam, of Boston, who, uni 

known to Hayes, was struc 

by his singing and mentioned 

his interest to a member of 

the club. When Hayes was 

planning later to go to Boston 

to work and study, he hap- 

pened to speak about it to the 

very man Mr. Putnam had 

spoken to. “No, not hap- 

pened,” says Hayes; “that, 

too, was part of the plan.” 


Anyway, it worked. Mr. 
Putnam persuaded four of the 
leading vocal teachers of Boston to try Hayes’ voice. 
As a result, he became a pupil of Arthur Hubbard, 
working the while to support himself and his aged 
mother, whom he had brought on from Chattanooga. 

For eight years he worked and studied. Then he de- 
termined to take the great plunge. He engaged Boston 
Symphony Hall for a concert, and obligated himself for 
an initial expense of a thousand dollars. His only hope 
was that he could sell enough tickets in advance to 
meet the obligation. Single-handed he did it, and scored 
a great triumph. Incidentally he cleared two thousand 
dollars. “It’s very wonderful”, said his old mother, 
“but remember who you are.” 

And that is what she cautioned him again, when two 
years later he cabled from London that he had won the 
hard fight for recognition there and had been com- 
manded to sing before the King and Queen of England 
in Buckingham Palace. Since that time one phenomenal 
success has followed another. He has sung in all the 
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musical capitals of Europe and in the principal Ameri- 
can cities, and everywhere has been acclaimed an artist 
of rare natural gifts and exceptional training. Nash- 
ville, Richmond, Atlanta and Louisville, no less than 
Boston and New York, London, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna, have paid willing tribute to his art. He sings 
with equal facility in English, French, German and 
Italian, and interprets with rare understanding the 
classics of the great composers. 

One is not surprised to learn, however, that it is 
Hayes’ rendering of the Negro spirituals that most com- 
pletely wins the hearts of his auditors. Hayes is proud 
of the spirituals. To him they represent the very soul 


Negroes in 


HERE are sixty-five Negro women physicians, sur- 
T geons, and osteopaths in this country, according 

to figures compiled by the Department of the In- 
terior through Howard University. There are five Negro 
women who practice dentistry in the United States. 
Other statistics show that the average yearly increase of 
Negro physicians is sixty-three when there is need of 
an annual increase of at least four hundred and fifty. 
The average number of additional dentists graduating 
every year is sixty-three, but there should be five hun- 
dred. The same condition applies with regard to trained 
nurses, ninety being turned out each year when six 
hundred are needed. Data collected by the University 
show that more Negro physicians and dentists are prac- 
ticing in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, and Chicago, than in the sixteen South- 
ern States combined, where fully eight million live.— 
The Southern Workman. 

——_0-——- 

The Hospital, Library and Service Bureau of the 
American Conference on Hospital Service, with office 
in Chicago, has recently published an informal study 
of the educational facilities for colored nurses and their 
use in hospital, visiting and public health nursing. 

Of 1,688 listed accredited schools of nursing, only 
fifty-four reported that they admit colored students; 
1,588 reported they do not. Of fifty-five listed non- 
accredited schools, twenty-one reported that they admit 
colored students and four that they do not. 

Sixty-six hospitals reported that they do and 1,576 
that they do not use colored graduate nurses regularly 
and sixty that they do and 1,582 that they do not em- 
ploy them as “specials.” 


of his race—its patience, its faith, its hopefulness, its 
freedom from bitterness and hate. He counts it a mis- 
sion worthy of his life faithfully to interpret the spirit 
of those wonderful melodies, the unique contribution of 
his people to the musical art of the world. 


It is this sense of mission which has made Roland 
Hayes superior to his success, With a career that would 
have turned the head of any man possessed of selfish 
ambition, he has remained simple, unspoiled, modest 
and unassuming, devoting himself to what he considers 
his divinely appointed task.—R. B. ELeazer, in The 
American Missionary. 


Professions 


Of the state and local departments of health of which 
inquiry was made, fifty-eight per cent replied. In fifty- 
nine cases they said that they employ colored nurses and 
in 489 cases they do not. Of those replying 132 stated 
there are available a sufficient number of colored public 
health nurses and twenty-four reported that there are 
not. 

Apparently only a few visiting nursing organizations 
were canvassed, and of these nineteen reported that they 
used colored nurses and nine that they prefer them for 
visiting nursing in colored families and “all expressed 
satisfaction with the service rendered by these nurses.” 

Of the fifty-four accredited schools admitting colored 
students, twenty-five were in hospitals for colored peo- 
ple or connected with departments for colored people 
maintained by municipalities. In nineteen cases the 
capacity of the hospital did not exceed fifty beds. 
Twenty-eight states were found to be without accedited 
schools of nursing admitting colored students. 

In addition to the fifty-four accredited schools noted 
above, four in hospitals for colored people have since 
been added to the list of accredited schools.—Informa- 
tion Service. 

——_O——_- 

Dr. R. R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute, is 
also President of the National Negro Business League. 
In his address at its annual meeting recently, he said: 
“When the National Negro Business League was or- 
ganized in Boston twenty-four years ago the aggregate 
number of business organizations, corporate and in- 
dividual, owned and operated by colored people was 
not more than 20,000 with a combined capital of 
$10,000,000. Today they own and operate 60,000 with 
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a combined capital of $60,000,000. The Negro owns 
in America more than $1,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, real and personal, whereas when the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted, the combined capital of 
the entire nation was about $500,000,000. We have 
now seventy-two successful Negro banks. We should 
and could have 700. ‘There are many cities with a 
large Negro population where leaders in business among 


Negroes could accomplish any reasonable business en- 


terprise if it were properly managed. Durham, 
Savannah, Atlanta, Richmond, Norfolk, New York, 
with many others, are setting notable examples in the 
possibilities of this race to accomplish large results.”— 
The Missionary Review of the World. 

—_O0——_ 

In one field Negroes have made a substantial advance- 
ment of which white people in general have little knowl- 
edge. This is the field of culture. Most of the con- 
tacts between the races being commercial, white persons 


usually think of Negroes in terms of porters, luggage 
carriers, bootblacks, waiters, house servants and un- 
skilled laborers. They little realize the number of bank- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, nurses, teachers, ministers, 
artists, editors and social workers among the Negroes. 
The number of trained Negro men and women devoting 
their lives to arts, science and music, and the various 
professions is amazing. And often their skill has been 
achieved at acute sacrifice. 

Likewise in religion the Negroes advance. The old 
primitive emotionalism of plantation life is passing out, 
and a new conception of Christianity as it is—not a 
superstition or primarily a mysticism, but a life—is 
coming in. An educated ministry is being developed. 
Substantial church buildings, equipped for social work 
as well as for worship, are being erected. With develop- 
ing intelligence and advancement in the economic scale, 
the Negro’s deeply religious nature, also, is being un- 
folded.—Editorial, The Continent. 





The Lexington, Mo., church is on the SURVEY HONOR ROLL 


again—the third consecutive year. 
church puts the SURVEY in its budget. 
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Stillman Institute and Our Mission in Africa 


(Read before the Woman’s Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala.) 


Mrs. J. G. SNEDECOR 


HIRTY-EIGHT years ago the General Assembly 
7 of the Southern Presbyterian Church decided to 

open a Mission in Africa. A young colored man, 
Rev. W. H. Sheppard, a graduate of Stillman Institute, 
volunteered to go, but no white man was ready to go 
with him. After the decision was made several months 
passed, but God’s spirit was at work, and soon a young 
man, Rev. Samuel N. Lapsley, of Anniston, Ala., wrote 
to the Secretary of Foreign Missions, Rev. H. M. Hous- 
ton, offering to go. After due consideration his offer 
was accepted, and he was ordained for the work. Rev. 
W. H. Sheppard was also accepted and together this 
young white man, twenty-six years old, a member of one 
of the finest of Alabama families, and the older colored 
man, the son of excellent colored people in Virginia, 
began visiting some of the churches, where deeply in- 
terested audiences gathered to tell them goodbye. They 
spoke in Selma, Anniston, Birmingham, Nashville, 
Louisville, and Washington. Friends everywhere did 
what they could to prepare and provide for the long 
journey. 

In February, 1890; they sailed from New York; 
Judge and Mrs. Lapsley, of Anniston, went that far 
with them, and every woman will understand the plea 
of her mother heart when she said, “Sheppard, take 
good care of Sam.” And that was the spirit in which 
they went out together. Mr. Lapsley, the leader in 
activity and spiritual things, and Sheppard, in tem- 
poral and physical needs. 


Rev. W. H. Sheppard, 
D. D., pioneer mis- 
sionary to Africa. 


Together our young friends visited London, Brussels 
and other foreign cities, making detailed preparations 
for their journey; together they sailed for Africa; to- 
gether they explored lonely regions in frail barks, the 
hammocks borne by natives, or on foot; together they 
nursed each other back to health through fevers that 
exhausted them, and together they prayed daily for 
guidance; and finally the first site of our Mission was 
chosen at Luebo on the Lulua River, a branch of the 
Kasai. Mr. Sheppard tells us that the Steamer left 
them here, 1,200 miles from the coast, and 800 miles 
from the nearest doctor or drug store. “We were lonely, 
but we were comforted by these words ‘Lo, I am with 
you alway.’” To quote him further, ‘““The darkness of 
the night added fresh loneliness. Mr. Lapsley on his 
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Edmiston 


couch was sobbing aloud, and so was I. So far from 
home, with thousands of people and yet alone, for not 
a word of their dialect could we speak. About five 
o’clock in the morning we heard the roosters crowing, 
and we laughed heartily and said, ‘Well there is one 
language that we understand, for the roosters crow here 
just as they do in America.’ ” 

When the steamer left them at Luebo, the Captain 
said that it would be nine months before it would return. 
During those months the Mission was regularly opened; 
houses built for each missionary, and for the helpers; 
streets laid out and palms and plants started; expedi- 
tions were also made into other tribes and plans started 
for extension. 

We can imagine the joy with which the steamer was 
welcomed after an absence of nine months, bringing 
news from the outside world. Among other letters was 
one from Mr. Lapsley calling him to the coast to settle 
some details with the Governor about the Mission site. 
Leaving Mr. Sheppard in charge he made the journey 
to Boma, the capital, settled affairs and went back as 
far as Matadi. Here he was taken sick—haemeturic 
fever developed, and in eleven days he passed away. 
He is buried in the little Underhill cemetery where the 
bodies of faithful workers wait the resurrection morn. 
Only two years of service in Africa, yet he laid founda- 
tions for a great work. 

We older people can recall the thrill of sorrow that 
swept through our Church when the cable came telling 
of his death; our hearts went out in sympathy for the 
family, and we trembled for the new Mission, but God 
was caring for it. His consecrated service and death 
was the rallying cry for new recruits, both white and 
colored. The Church also waited anxiously to hear how 
the lone missionary in Africa would meet the trying 
situation. About two months after Mr. Lapsley’s death 
the news reached Luebo; Mr. Sheppard attempts in a 
letter to Mrs. Lapsley to tell of his sorrow and distress, 
but we will not repeat it here; suffice it for us to know 
that this colored man at once undertook to carry out 
the expedition for which he and Mr. Lapsley had made 


plans; to go into King Lukenga’s Forbidden Land. 
Many of us have heard him tell of this visit which 
reads like a story book. 

It is not my purpose to give a history of our Mission 
in Africa, but only to tell of the part that Stillman 
and some of the colored people had in it. When Mr. 
Sheppard returned for his first furlough he visited some 
of our churches and Stillman Institute, telling of his 
visit to King Lukenga’s country and the wonderful 
opportunity for mission work. Great interest was 
aroused and several colored people volunteered to return 
with him. He married Lucy Grant, of Tuscaloosa 
(the culmination of plans made before going to Africa), 
and she has been a true help-meet, co-operating with 
him in the Mission, and doing a splendid work in 
Africa and later in Louisville, Ky., where they are 
located now. 

About this time Rev. L. A. DeYampert, a Stillman 
graduate, and his wife joined the Mission. With them 
went Maria Fearing, of Talladega, Ala. She was older 
than the age limit established by the Committee, and did 
not have the education necessary, but she was so anxious 
to go she offered to sell her home and pay her own 
expenses if they would let her go. She became the be- 
loved “mother and adviser” in Pantops Home for Girls, 
who were orphans and more than orphans, and began 
foundations for the Christian wives and mothers for the 
future. She is spending her last days with the De- 
Yamperts, in Selma. She spoke at the Home Coming 
Week for Colored Women last summer in Tuscaloosa. 

In 1900 a young colored woman, Althea Brown, o! 
Mississippi, a graduate of Fiske University, Nashville, 
heard that our Church was sending missionaries to 
Africa; she applied and was accepted. A year later 
Rev. A. L. Edmiston, a recent graduate of Stillman, 
went out. Shortly afterwards he and Althea Brown 
were married and they are still doing efficient work in 
Africa. Last year ‘she spoke before large audiences at 
Montreat and at the Alabama School of Missions, and 
was enthusiastically received. ; 

In 1906 Rev. and Mrs. Sheppard were on their 
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second furlough and the appeal for workers was an- 
swered by Rev. A. A. Rochester, of Jamaica, a graduate 
of Stillman, and at one time pastor of Salem Presby- 
terian Church (colored), of Tuscaloosa. At the same 
time Annie Taylor, a member of Salem church, and 
daughter of one of the most respected colored families 
in the city, volunteered for service. All went out to- 
gether on the same steamer for Africa. Miss Taylor 
worked in the Pantops Home with Miss Fearing, and 
became a devoted member of the Mission. In 1911 
she and Mr. Rochester were married in the Lapsley 
Memorial Chapel at Ibanje. After six years’ service 
they came home for furlough in January, 1912, and re- 
turned in the fall of the same year. In 1913 a new 
station was opened at Mutoto. Mr. and Mrs. Rochester 
were laboring there when God saw fit to remove her 
from her earthly labors to the home above. She passed 
away in June, 1914. I do not think that Mrs. Roches- 
ter spoke before many large audiences, but it was my 
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privilege to have her speak to the Missionary Society 
in my home on one occasion and she made an instruc- 
tive and appealing address. 

In a slight way I have tried to give you some of 
Stillman’s part in the African Mission. I think it will 
be of interest to you to recall that Mr. Sheppard was 
made a member of the Royal Geographical Society of 
England in recognition of the discoveries he made in 
Central Africa. Also, that recently Rev. A. L. Edmiston 
was given recognition by the Royal Agricultural Society, 
of Belgium, for work of that character accomplished in 
the Belgian Congo. Mrs. Edmiston has also given 
freely of her time and experience in translation work 
for the Mission, especially preparing school books so 
necessary for teaching the natives. 

May the Mission grow and become even a greater 
source of power, and may the efforts of the early mis- 
sionaries never be forgotten. Stillman is thankful to 
have sent so many into this field. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Rochester 
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Eastern Texas Presbytery 


Rev. W. A. ZEIGLER, Supt. of Missions 


miles one way, and 250 another, make up the 

territory known as Eastern Texas Presbytery. 
The population will total a half million. This in brief 
is the field and opportunity which is ours. Large sea- 
ports, big timber tracts, rich farm lands, and the largest 
oil refining centers in the world provide the chief sources 
of revenue and employment. About our work in this 
field for the past four years, I will bring out the high 
points, and also endeavor to present to you some of the 
ripe opportunities confronting us. We make no claims 
to greater needs and opportunities than those presented 
by other sections, but we believe that none exceed ours. 
The growth of this part of Texas, like that of the other 
sections, has been nothing short of phenominal during 
the past twenty years, and more particularly during the 
past ten. 

As an illustration: Twenty-five years ago there were 
about a thousand people in Port Arthur; now there is 
a population of over forty thousand, and two of the 
largest oil refineries in the world are located there; it 
is also the ninth seaport of our country. Two years ago 
we established a Church in this city, and now the 
membership is nearly two hundred. One of the most 
desirable Church locations in the city has been pur- 
chased, a handsome Chapel erected, and by all indica- 
tions the work will be self-supporting in another year. 
There is already a great need for an adequate Sunday 
school plant and pastor’s home here. 

In the other end of the Presbytery is Lufkin, a city 
of ten thousand. Four years ago the Church here had 
about thirty members, and a Sunday: school of fifteen. 
There was no Church building, the congregation wor- 
shipping in a small dwelling house. A pastor supplied 
them two Sundays a month, and they contributed al- 
most six hundred dollars per year toward his support. 
Today there is a modern Church plant and a pastor’s 
home costing about twenty thousand dollars. The mem- 
bership has increased to about one hundred and fifty, 
and the Sunday school attendance is one hundred. The 
other departments have had a little growth. This 
Church went self-supporting this year, contributing 
$2,400.00 a year to their pastor, and carrying all the 
Benevolent Causes of the Church. The need of this 
Church now is an adequate Sunday school plant and 
it is needed badly. 

At Livingston and New Willard, two Churches 
grouped together, there is a membership of 180 and 
these churches are self-supporting. Recently Living- 
ston has let the contract for a new church building and 
a Sunday school plant, which has been sadly needed 
for some time, to cost approximately twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Their need at this time is a pastor’s 
home. 

Recently a new church has been organized at South 
Palestine, which was for years a mission of the First 
Church there. Dr. J. C. Ochler, the pastor of the First 
Church, still supplies this new church. The new 
church has a splendid lot, and they are arranging to 
erect in the near future an adequate church plant. 


"| aes Texas counties, covering an area 150 





The Rusk Church was formerly grouped with Lufkin, 
but is now self-supporting, with a full time pastor, and 
has had a thirty-five per cent increase in membership 
within the past four years. They have recently com- 
pleted a handsome new manse, put in the church a 
new furnace, costing over one thousand dollars, and 
paid off an indebtedness of over three thousand dollars. 

Nacogdoches, with a population of seven thousand 
and a State Normal School, with one thousand students, 
is one of our greatest opportunities. We have here a 
church with about one hundred members, and a church 
plant. They have recently purchased a fine manse. 
Their outstanding need is a new church auditorium 
and a Sunday school building that will be able to 
take care of the unusually large number of Normal 
school students who are available as members of the 
Sunday school. This place should not be overlooked 
by Presbytery and the loyal Presbyterians. They 
should be helped in every way financially until the 
church is well equipped. 

The churches at San Augustine and McRae’s Chapel, 
grouped together, is another field which has gone self- 
supporting. These churches are situated in a rich farm- 
ing section and have a membership of 180. A manse 
and Sunday school building has been erected at San 
Augustine and the church has-been remodeled. Mc- 
Rae’s Chapel has been thoroughly renewed, and new 
seats have been installed. -The membership at these 


peints has increased thirty per cent within the last four . 


years. 

It is impossible in an article of this length to go more 
thoroughly into detail. These are merely the high spots. 
New manses have also been erected at Trinity, Crockett, 
and Orangefield, thus making a total of seven new 
manses, and three new churches within four years. 

The churches of the Presbytery received 1,517 mem- 
bers by profession and certificate during the three years 
ending April 1, 1926. During these three years the 
total gifts to all causes have been: First year, $84,- 
540.00; second year, $107,688.00; third year, $140,- 
050.00. 


We believe that the reports of this year will show a 
corresponding gain in members and gifts. 

We need four more manses, four more Sunday school 
buildings, and two good men who can preach the won- 
derful story of Jesus and His love. 


There are several wide-open doors of opportunity 
confronting us right now which we could enter if we 
had the men and the money. 

We have had four years of blessed service with these 
faithful men of God, who have labored on these fields, 
and we would not forget to register here our indebtedness 
to Reverend J. Earnest Thacker, D. D., and Reverena 
Trigg A. M. Thomas, D. D., our Assembly’s Evange- 
lists who have come to our rescue and wrought nobly 
and unsparingly for the Cause of our Blessed Lord. 
To Him be all the praise. 


Lufkin, Texas. 
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Eastern Kentucky Young People’s Conference 


OR the fourth time the Committee of the Eastern 
b Kentucky Young People’s Conference announces 

to friends of the Conference and members of the 
Church that arrangements are under way for this year’s 
Conference to be held at Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey, Ky., in June. 

A splendid program is assured. The faculty, as in 
former years, affords strong talent. 

Rev. Wade C. Smith, so well known throughout the 
Church, will teach Personal Evangelism and Mr. Hugh 
B. Fleece, President of a banking institution in Louis- 
ville, will teach Stewardship. Representatives from 
both the Home and Foreign Mission Committees have 
been secured.. Mrs. Pegram and Dr. Gouwnes, from 
Louisville, Rev. E. V. Tadlock, from Winchester, Ky., 
Mrs. Peae and Miss Carrie Black, from Hitchens, Ky., 
have been invited. 

It is the plan of the Committee to offer a normal 
course for the workers in attendance. Fourth year dele- 
gates will also be entitled to enroll in this course. 

Each year friends from all over the Church have been 
interested in sending delegates. The cost is $7.00 for 
each one. Last year the margin was very close. If 
it had not been for the interest shown by the women of 
Florida—especially St. Johns Presbyterial and the Park 
Avenue Church, of Orlando—the Conference could not 
have been held. 


SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR APRIL, 1927 


Hymn: Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us—Life and 
Service Hymns, No. 253. : 


Rott Catt: Answer with the name of a Negro min- 
ister or Missionary. 


SCRIPTURE: 

PRAYER. 

Tatx: Colored Americans. 

Music: A Negro Spiritual. 

TaLk: Negroes in Professions. 

Hymn: Jesus, Lover of My Soul—Life and Service 
Hymns, No. 303. 

Tak: a. Stillman Institute—Its History. 

Tak: b. Stillman Institute—Its Foreign Missionaries. 


Hymn: What a Friend We Have in Jesus—Life and 
Service Hymns, No. 282. 

Spice Box, 

CLosinc PRAYER. 


Rom. 10:1-15. 


There was a reason for this lack of support—the 
people had not been reminded of it as in former years. 
The Committee was a bit disorganized—one member 
sick, one away in Florida, and one busy marrying a 
wife—so the notice to the friends was not given out in 
time. 

But this year we are notifying you early. This is, 
indeed, a faith conference, and our faith has not been 
shaken yet, nor will it be this year. God is faithful, 
and his children will respond to this most worthwhile 
call. $7.00 is not a large amount, but how much it 
means in the development of the souls of mountain 
boys and girls! Many instances could be given of re- 
sults already seen. Several are in training for active 
service. Miss McLaren who heard the call while at- 
tending the first conference, is now a nurse in Africa. 


If you are wanting to invest in a cause that will net 
you many times over the first cost, send $7.00 to any 
one of the members of the Committee. They are count- 
ing on you, and praying God to give them faith to go 
forward. Who will be the first? 

The Committee: 


H. F. Cooper, Blackey, Ky. 
Rev. Lowry Bowman, Hazard, Ky. 
Mrs. H. L. CockerHaM, Quicksand, Ky. 


SPICE BOX 


Name some of the best known Negro spirituals. 
For what are these songs remarkable? 

What is the Negro population of your nearest 
city? Of your county? Of your state? 

Tell what the General Assembly of 1866 said of 
our responsibility to the Negro. 

What is the average salary of our Negro ministers? 

Name some early leaders at Stillman Institute. 

Prove the statement “Stillman is an Institution 
whose reach has been world-wide.” 

“Tt’s very wonderful, but remember who you are.” 
A Negro mother’s words to her son. Can you 
name him? 

Tell of recent Negro development in the field of 
culture. 

Name some of Stillman’s best known graduates. 

Where can the investment of $7.00 net you many 
times that amount? 

Name cities in which institutional work for 
Negroes is carried on by our Church? 

What is the aim of Stillman Institute? 
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TAKE IT BY THE RIGHT HANDLE! 


Every thing has two handles, 


other by which you cannot. If your brother wrongs you, 
it by that handle, the handle of his wrong, for 
that handle but rather by the other handle—that 


one by which you can carry it, the 


do not take 
ou cannot carry it by 
ie is a brother, brought 


up with you, and then you will take it by the handle that you can carry 


by.—Epictetus. 
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The Diary of a Wheel 


ELL who would ever have thought that I would 
come to this! When you are young isn’t it 
funny what dreams you have of the things that 
you will be when you grow up? Now here I thought 
that maybe I would belong to a rich little girl in Bel- 
gium and go sailing over the smooth roads and through 
the beautiful parks of Brussels, for you see I was made 
there- -but it seems I was predestined for something 
else. 


I was standing in our factory so bright and shiny and 
proud of myself when a letter arrived ordering ten 
bicycles for Kinshasa, Belgium Congo, Africa and before 
I knew what was happening, I was in a tight case 
where I couldn’t wriggle a bit and dumped down into 
the dark old hold of a ship. At last the boat reached 
Matadi and we were hauled up to daylight and put on 
the funniest little train for the two days’ run up to Kin- 
shasa. 


I had my eyes open when we reached there for I 
wanted to know what kind of an outlandish place this 
was. But really “Kin” didn’t look half bad. There 
were Ford cars flying around smooth roads and it looked 
as if the life of a bicycle would be very enjoyable. My 
joy though was short lived for we had no more than 
reached our store when I heard the owner say “Thank 
goodness those bicycles have at last arrived! Now I 
can fill those orders from Luebo which have been here 
so long.” I thought to myself, where do you suppose 
Luebo is? And I didn’t- have long to wait to find out 
that it is the oldest village of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission, situated on the Luebo river nearly a 
thousand miles from Kinshasa by the river route. I 
was sent down to a boat called The Lapsley (which I 
learned was the Mission Boat and was bought with the 
money given by the Sunday school children of America) 
and this time I was stored on deck, so I could see 
all that was going on. 


Up the Congo river we steamed then into the Kasai. 
At times great forests lined the banks and at night when 
we tied up we could hear monkeys playing in the trees 
and sometimes we passed crocodiles and hyppos playing 
in the water. I said to myself, “We surely are about to 
the end of nowhere!” At last we reached Luebo but 
even then my journey was not finished for I was put on 
a man-drawn cart and taken sixty miles further to the 
village of Bulape and there delivered into the hands of 
a missionary. Some come down, I say, from my dream 
of a rich young lady! 


My missionary did know how to ride though and 
seemed to enjoy me so much, I tried to do the best I 


Mrs. L. G. 
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could for her. The roads around Bulape are not so 
terrible except that you can’t go any distance at all 
without going up and down pretty steep hills but let me 
tell you about the trip we have just finished. These 
Bulape roads are paved with macadam in comparison 
with the paths we traveled. 


Miss Larson, one of the nurses here, and my mis- 
sionary went on a medical itineration to a village some 
forty miles from here. We left Bulape one atfernoon 
just after dinner and made a very easy trip down (it is 
literally down nearly all the way) to the village of 
Dibanda where we were to spend the night. ach of 
the ladies had a native puller, that is a rope was tied 
to our handle bars and where the going was pretty steep 
he ran ahead pulling the rope and so helped us along. 


Going down hill of course he was not needed so he 
would just wrap the rope around the bars and we went 
along by ourselves. One such place was where my lady 
and I had a mishap. We were sailing along when we 
hit a soft spot in the road, my back wheel slipped and 
before I could stop over we went and hit the ground with 
a bump. I was sorry about it but after that we went 
more carefully. 


We reached Dibanda about four o’clock so had plenty 
of time to get camp beds, which had been sent ahead, 
fixed and all in readiness for the night before dark. 
When the natives learned that our victrola was in one 
of our boxes, they begged so hard to hear it we just had 
to play it for them. We have an evangelist in this vil- 
lage and that was the night for their Christian Endeavor 
meeting. As we played the victrola the crowd gathered 
(it never fails to attract one) and then we had our 
Prayer Service with them. 


The next morning we were up before day, broke camp 
and were ready to travel the moment the first streaks of 
light appeared in the Eastern sky. For five miles we 
followed a forest trail till we came to the new railroad 
bed. The Government is working on this but no ties 
have been laid yet and so at present it makes a gorgeous 
auto road. It stretched for miles in the direction we 
were going so we sailed along traveling faster than we 
realized for we left our men behind then when we did 
have to take to the wood’s trail again and needed them, 
they were miles behind us. 


My missionary engaged a boy we found traveling in 
our direction and he helped until our paths separated 
which was just where we needed him most. We had ex- 
pected to reach our destination before dinner but the 
sun was getting high in the heavens and we hadn’t passed 
a soul for miles, when suddenly we saw a sign on a tree 
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which said “Bakaxi”. We knew this was a small vil- 
ve should reach just before getting to Kena Mboma 
our destination, so we decided to follow the path lead- 
ing off in the direction the sign pointed even though it 
did not look very inviting. And Oh me, Oh my! It 
was some path. There was no chance for my mission- 
ary to ride. It was all she could do to push me along. 
Sword grass higher than your head and bramble bushes 
with thorns over an inch long. We were badly cut and 
scratched before going ten feet but fortunately it didn’t 
last long. The trail widened so they could walk in com- 
fort though it was too rough to ride. At last we reached 
the village and discovered we had arrived by the “back 
door”. They could have ridden on down the big road 
and arrived right at the village. 

From there to Kena Mboma the natives, who had 
heard we were coming, had tried to clear the path but 
at best they didn’t have much to work on. The trail 
led down a big hill, through a swamp, up another hill 
through an open sandy plain and into the forest again. 
A good part of the way I had to be carried so we were 
all thankful when our village and stopping place finally 
loomed before us. ‘The evangelist of the section had 
our house ready and our medical helpers, cook, etc., who 
had reached there the day before had dinner ready, and 
what was better, my missionary said, was a big kettle 
of hot water. 

We had arrived Friday afternoon so Saturday was 
used to get unpacked and settled and everything in 
readiness for work Monday. Naturally by night the 
ladies were rather tired and went to bed early but about 
midnight we had a brand new experience. I heard some- 
thing crawling in our room and before long it was 
crawling up all over me. I thought my lady never would 
wake up! Finally I heard her stir and say to herself, 
“This house must be full of white ants.” Then she 
struck a match and it wasn’t white ants at all but 
D-R-I-V-E-R-S. Now of all the ants in Congo (and 
we have several thousand) drivers are the worst.. The 
white ant is quite harmless. It only eats paper and 
pictures, clothes and sometimes shoes—but drivers eat 
only meat, fresh meat such as other insects, rats, chickens 
and even people if they can’t run away from them. My 
missionary was inside her mosquito net and fortunately 
the ants hadn’t gotten on the bed yet but they were all 
over everything else. She called the sentry, he roused 
the others and they came running with burning palm 
branches and for over half an hour they fought them with 
fire. My missionary stayed in bed as long as she could 
but the smoke got so-thick she finally grabbed her 
blanket and made a run for the fresh air. The ants 
swarmed all over her before she had gone six steps and 
I could hear her slapping and pulling them off for they 
hold on worse than leaches. At last they were driven 
out sufficiently for the ladies to go back to bed but all 
the next morning the line was going by the house. 
When they start on a raid they simply go by the thous- 
ands and even fire does not keep those who are not killed 
from going where they started. Our house just hap- 
pened to be in their path but when they found we were 
not very hospitable they skirted the corner of the house 
and went on their way. 


Monday morning the crowds of’ sick began to come. 
Immediately after early prayer meeting Miss Larson 
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met them, prescribed the 


necessary medicine, then sent 
them to several different 


sheds for treatment. One of 
the medical boys and my missionary were in charge of 
one of these. There they gave doses of castor oil, pills, 
etc., most of it with personal supervision to the extent 
of holding noses and pouring it down, for if the medi- 
cine had just been given to the patients and they were 
told to take it, it never would have gone down the throats 
intended. Each morning after their bodily ills were 
taken care of the patients were called together and given 
a short Bible lesson by one of our Christian boys. 

Each afternoon I carried my missionary to the vil- 
large nearby where she had a Bible class with the women 
of the village. Miss Larson remained at home and called 
in, one by one, the native Christians and those in the 
catechism classes and taught and encouraged them in 
their Christian life. 

At the end of ten days my missionary had to return 
home but we left Miss Larson there for two weeks more 
of medical work. Twelve boys from that section came 
back with us to enter our Boys’ School here. When I 
saw the sick bodies healed out there, the sick souls helped 
and the native Christians themselves encouraged because 
of this little visit and realized that neither of the ladies 
could have made this trip without the aid of their wheels, 
I have begun to be real glad that I am a missionary 
wheel. 


JUNIOR FOREIGN MISSION PRO- 
GRAM FOR APRIL, 1927 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 


Topic—Our Nearest and Farthest Neighbors 
Sonc—Saviour Like a Shepherd Lead Us. 
Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 
MINUTES. 
Rott Catt—Answer with the name and location of one 

of our missionaries in Africa or Mexico. 

BUSINESS. 
COLLECTION SONG. 
OFFERING. 
SCRIPTURE READING 
PRAYER. 
Quiz—What Do You Know About Mexico? 
Sonc—Selected. 
Story—Diary of a Wheel. 
Quiz—What Do You Know About Africa? 
Sonc—Jesus Bids Us Shine. 
Close with sentence prayers. 


Acts 10:9-16. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Let the Leader review the children on our mission work 
in Mexico. The conditions in Mexico today should be 
explained, pointing out the reasons for anxiety and for 
the seeming halt in our work at this time. 

Review our work in Africa, also. Let the children 
answer without previous preparation. 

Several members might give the Diary of the Wheel. 
One telling about the trip to Africa, another about the 
trip to the station, etc. 

To take home: Cut out miniature wheels. These 
could be taken from advertisements and pasted on card- 
board, or outlined. Write on each a message from Africa, 
have these read after they have been distributed. For 
Mexico, use a Sombrero, in the same manner. 
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HE problems of our mission work in Africa change 
bY with the changing years. Our first great problem 

was that of dealing with a corrupt and hostile gov- 
ernment. King Leopold began his regime with unctious 
professions of desire and purpose to administer the trust 
committed to him by the Berlin Conference in the pri- 
mary interest of the native people, and our Committee 
at first took these professions at their face value. Very 
soon, however, our eyes were-opened by the following 
little incident. We wrote him a diplomatic letter ex- 
pressing our gratification at the granting of our Luebo 
Concession and our desire to co-operate in the carrying 
cut of his plans for the moral and social elevation of 
the African people. To that end we asked the privilege 
ef placing a transport steamer on the Congo River. He 
replied granting our request and offering the services of 
his carpenters at Leopoldville to put the steamer (which 
had to be transported in parts overland from Matadi) 
together and in readiness for service. The only charge 
would be that the steamer should make three trips to 
Luebo during the year for the State. We were much 
impressed with the generosity of this offer until we 
learned on inquiry that these three trips would about 
consume the entire navigable season for the year. The 
story of our subsequent troubles with him on account of 
the report published by two of our missionaries of the 
atrocities perpetrated by his commercial agents on the 
natives is familiar to all readers of the Survey. 

In absolute contrast with that situation is the present 
one, in which the Belgian Government under the leader- 
ship of its noble King is unquestionably doing its ut- 
most to improve the condition of the people in every way, 
and is manifesting hearty appreciation of the work of 
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the Missions and co-operating sympathetically with them 
in their educational and medical work. 

In some other respects, however, the problems of the 
present time are more difficult than those of the earlier 
days. The discovery of gold and diamonds and the 
traversing of the country by railroads and highways has 
brought a large influx of foreigners and created a large 
demand for native labor, that is drawing multitudes of 
them from their village homes to industrial centers, 
where they come in contact with all the vices of Western 
civilization and where many fall victims to the new and 
unaccustomed temptations. At the same time the women 
and children and old men left behind, unable to secure 
any adequate supply of food and, weakened by under- 
nourishment, fall easy victims to epidemic disease, the 
total result being an alarming decrease of population in 
an already underpopulated country. In 1919 the Com- 
mission for the Protection of the Natives reported that 
the depopulation of the colony ‘was unhappily not a 
matter on which any doubt existed, but was real, rapid, 
and alarming.” And in 1924 another report stated that 
“among natives who leave their villages to take service 
with Europeans the death rate is excessive and the birth 
rate very low.” 

It is gratifying to know that the Government is deeply 
concerned about the matter and is trying to regulate 
the employment of natives by Europeans so as to pre- 
vent the disruption of the family and village life and 
is taking somewhat belated, but vigorous, steps for the 
promotion of sanitation and public health. 

In these efforts the Government should have, and we 
are glad to know is having, the hearty co-operation of 
the Missions in their medical work, which is more and 
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more being directed on broad lines of general sanita- 
tion and disease prevention as well as of healing in 
individual cases. For this purpose it is pre-eminently 
important that, in our African Mission especially, our 
medical work should be emphasized and kept up to the 
highest possible standard of efficiency, in respect both 
of the number and character of the workers and of their 
equipment. For it will be a disheartening business to 
carry on a vigorous and expensive evangelistic and 
educational work among a people who are being car- 
ried off by epidemics or weakened and enervated by 
living in unsanitary conditions, so as to make the estab- 
lishment of a strong self-supporting indigenous Church 
impossible. 

It should also be, and doubtless is, regarded as an 
important part of our educational department to carry 
this beneficent propaganda into their village schools, 
and of our industrial department to assist and instruct 
the natives in growing a sufficient quantity of the kind 
of food crops to prevent their physical deterioration 
through undernourishment. We are glad to note that 
in recognition of his services in this field our Mr. 
Edmiston has received from King Albert the decora- 
tion of “Chevalier of the Royal Order of the Lion.” 

It is also gratifying to know that Crown Prince 
Leopold is following: in the foot-steps of his father, 
King Albert, in all these matters. His address at the 
Belgian Colonial Congress which met in Brussels in 
February, 1926, and which was published in the Decem- 
ber number of the Survey, was admirable both for 
its intelligent grasp of Belgium’s present colonial prob- 
lems and for its genuinely Christian tone and spirit. 
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The story of our Mission work through the year is 
told in the articles and letters from the field. It is an 
inspiring story, and reveals not only a spirit of devotion 
and courage and self-sacrificing zeal on the part of the 
workers, but an intelligent and statesmanlike appre- 
hension of the ever increasingly difficult problems with 
which they have to deal. Along with the emphasis on 


direct evangelism, which is everywhere a characteristic 
of Southern Presbyterian Missions, they are also em- 
phasizing the training of native leaders and the devel- 
opment in the native church of the spirit of independence 
and self-support and the capability of self-government. 


An International Missionary Conference on Africa 
was held at Le Zoute, in Belgium, last September, 
at which every important Protestant and Anglican Mis- 
sionary Society was represented, and which every phase 
of the work and of present day conditions was dis- 
cussed, and conclusions of far reaching importance ar- 
rived at. In the July and January numbers of the 
International Review of Missions the papers read at the 
Conference and a discussion of them by leading mis- 
sionary authorities are published. These copies of the 
Review may be had by sending seventy-five cents for 
each of them to Mr. Fennel P. Turner, 25 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. We commend these volumes to 
all those who would like to be thoroughly informed on 
the whole subject of African Missions. We know of 
nc recent books on Africa that will give the student of 
African Missions as much valuable and reliable sug- 
gestion and information in so available a form. 


Crossing the Lubilashi. 
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Notes and Personals 


CONGRATULATIONS 


A recent issue of “The Monthly Messenger,’ published 
by Southern Presbyterian missionaries in China, carried 
the following notice: “Robert Price Richardson, son of 
Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Richardson, arrived in Taichow on 
October 8. His great grandfather, Rev. Robert Price, 
D. D., of Clarksville, Tenn., was one of the great men 
of our Church in the first generation of our separate 
history, and ‘wee Pete’ has both by grace and blood a 
noble inheritance.’ Mrs. Richardson was, before her 
marriage, Miss Agnes Rowland, of Augusta, Ga. 
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In a recent letter from Rev. Warren Stuart, of Nanking, 
China, he speaks of how the Christian churches are be- 
ing affected by the war, giving the following incidents: 

“The Southern army last August, marching northward 
into Hunan Province, demanded quarters in a new church. 
The pastor in charge protested that it was American- 
owned property, and quite new. That suits all the bet- 
ter, said they, and promptly occupied it. On leaving they 
smashed the windows and furniture, and left the church 
in a bad condition. At the next large city, Hengchow, 
the pastor, guided by that experience, welcomed them 
politely with tea and other comforts. The soldiers oc- 
cupied the church, and on leaving, cleaned it up and gave 
the pastor $5.00, apologizing that it was not more. 

“At Shaowu, Fukien Province, they came to a Catholic 
church, desiring to occupy the buildings. The German 
priest in charge refused, saying, “This is German prop- 
erty.” They slapped him on the mouth and established 
themselves there. At the Congregational Mission Hos- 
pital, nearby, my friend, Dr. Judd, welcomed them with, 
‘Why certainly, come right in; we have some of your 
wounded soldiers here. They came in, looked around 
and then posted two guards at the gate to see that the 
»place was not disturbed. 

“At Liuyang, Hunan, the pastor protested that the 
church was British property. ‘So then you are a slave 
of the British, are you?’ They then put ropes around 
the necks of him and his assistant and hats bearing the 
words, ‘foreign slave,’ and led them around the city, 
commanding them to say, ‘I have been a slave of the 
foreigners all these years, and I won’t be so any more.’ 
The assistant did so, but the pastor refused, whereupon 
he was thrown into a pond. A military officer coming 
by rescued him, saying to the crowd, ‘You may insult 
him all you want to, but may not kill him.’ The pastor 
was then put into prison, I believe.” 
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We have these interesting items from “Korea Topics 
in Brief”: 

“During the summer of 1926 there were 266 Vacation 
Schools with 1,937 teachers and 25,911 pupils. All ex- 
penses for these schools were met by the Korean Chris- 
tians. 

“The Government has paid $7,500 towards the expense 
of moving the Leper Colony from Kwangju to Soonchun. 
This is the first installment of the Government’s pledge 
of $12,500 to this cause. 

The family of the late Mrs. W. M. Clark have given 
$8,000 with which to erect a Bible School Building for 
Women, in her memory. This memorial will be located 
in Chunju, for many years the residence of Mrs. Clark. 

“There are more Sunday Schools of over 1,000 members 
each in Seoul, Korea, than in Manhattan, Queens, and 
Richmond, New York. Seoul has a population of 250,000, 
while the above named districts in New York have a 
combined population of over three million. 

“Sunday with visiting friends we made a small circuit 
of the churches of Seoul. There were 1,313 in attendance 
at one Sunday school, over 1,400 in another, 800 in an- 
other, and 1,000 in another—all graded in at least four 


grades and one in seven. We’re coming slowly but 
surely. " 


“At the request of the President of the Gideons in 
America, a movement has been started to place Bibles 
in the guest rooms in the Hotels of the Orient. A recent 
visit to Peking, Teintsin, China, and Kobe, Yokohama 
and Tokyo, Japan, resulted in an agreement being reached 
to place Bibles in eight hotels, one of which, the Hotel 
des Wagons Lits in Peking, is one of the largest and 
most prominent in the Far East. Some of the hotels are 
under un-Christian management, while some are anti- 
Christian, yet none refused to accept the Bibles, but 
some have requested time to consult with their directors. 


—_-0o-—-——_- 


Writing in The Monthly Messenger, Mrs. T. B. Grafton 
says: 

“It has taken a good and perceptible space of time 
for the Red Propaganda to arrive here, but now in each 
small village the evil influence is felt. Of course they 
are fairly ignornant of the fact that the Reds, who 
were welcomed into Hankow are now cordially hated 
there, and they, these back-fields people, firmly believe 
that the dividing up of the rich folks’ money will settle 
all the ills of this present life, cure smallpox and re- 
move all beggars. 

“When the workers of the Scripture Gift Mission were 
distributing gospels in the City of Sendai, northern 
Japan, the governor of the prison received a copy of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. After reading it in his home, he decided 
to get into touch with someone who knew more about 
the One he had read about in the Gospel. The result 
was that he sent for a worker in the city, and after 
asking several questions he asked this worker if he 
could come and give talks on the life of Christ to the 
800 convicts in the prison. He said he was most anxious 
that his men should hear about this remarkable person 
Jesus Christ.. Arrangements were made and the worker 
went to address the convicts. ‘The first meeting,’ says 
Evangelical Christendom, ‘was full of power and intense 
conviction rested upon all present, including the Governor 
and two Buddhist priests. He has gone again to address 
them, and when the report reached us the other day, 
over 200 men were seeking to know Jesus as Saviour.” 


-—0-—-- 


Rev. J. H. Brady, of Kochi, Japan, gives us this in- 
teresting item: 

“A year ago I reported the establishment of the ‘Amer- 
ican Cafe. Today I would report the existence of the 
‘United States House. Here you may order your own 
or your children’s dresses, assured that they will be 
done up in the latest Western styles. Or the men among 
you may order your garments just across the street at 
‘The Pioneer of Style.’ So little by little this is begin- 
ning to look like the old home town.” 


—0o-—-——_- 


The following item is from the Missionary Review 0/ 
the World: 

“When a twelve-year-old boy was presented for bap- 
tism in Hangchow, his father, a Christian who pulls rick- 
shas for a living, was asked to tell the committee what 
sort of training the boy could expect. In a simple way 
the coolie father explained that although neither he nor 
his wife could read, they had sent the boy to school, so 
that every morning before he took out his ricksha he 
gathered the family together, the little boy read a chap- 
ter from the Bible and he prayed for the children, for the 
wife and for himself, that he might be delivered through 
the day from the sins to which ricksha pullers are par- 
ticularly exposed. On Sunday he takes his ricksha out 
only long enough to earn the rent for the day. When 
the rental has been secured, he takes no more fares, but 
goes directly home, and should the last fare pay a few 
more coppers than the actual .rental, he does not regard 
this as his own, but adds it to his contribution for the 
day to the Lord’s work.” 
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Vissions 


A Correction 


In the January issue of the Survey, on page 45, there 
appeared an article, “Industrial Education in China,” 
by Miss Lois Young. A letter comes from Miss Young 
advising us that she did not write this article, but that 
it was written by Mrs. Locke White. We are glad 
to make the correction, and to have had the letter from 
Miss Young. It was dated February 1, and at that 
time the missionaries of Suchowfu had their grips packed 
and ready to move on a moment’s warning. She writes: 
“J know that China is much in your thoughts these 
days, as it is of the people all over the world. I fear 
that anything I write on the situation will be stale by 
the time this reaches you. We have been notified by 
our consul to be ready to leave on the receipt of a 
telegram from him any day. We have all packed a suit 
case or two, and will have to go, though we are hoping 
and praying that the situation will clear up before that 
stage is reached. Everything has been quiet in Su- 
chowfu. So far as we have seen there has been no 
anti-foreign, demonstration. ‘There are very few for- 
eigners here—only the missionaries and six or eight 
business people.” 


—O 


Missionary Arrivals 


Africa—Mrs. R. D. Bedinger, Miss Alma Headen. 
Brazil—Rey. and Mrs. B. H. Hunnicutt, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. D. Daffin. 


Departures 


Brazil—Miss Hattie Tannehill. Rev. L. G. Calhoun 
new missionary (see picture). 

Korea—Rev. W. M. Clark, Miss Bessie Clark. 

Mexico—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge. 


Rev. L. G. Calhoun, new 
missionary to Brazil 


In the Footsteps of The Great Physician 


E. R. KELLERSBERGER 


sands thronged about the Christ when He was 

following His blessed ministry on earth. There 
are records of great crowds coming to Him, and even 
of many being carried into His presence. We know 
there were times when He had no time to rest nor 
sleep for His weary body, because of the needy, per- 
sistent crowds. 

As it was then, so it is now on the mission fields, 
and especially so in Africa. We are following in His 
footsteps. What a privilege! What an honor! Our 
hospitals and dispensaries are crowded with needy ones, 
often unworthy ones, seeking relief of body. Most that 
come have never heard of the Saviour and His redeem- 
ing work. They only know that the “Bena Missioni” 
help those who are in need. Here they are! Many 
don’t want to know of God, but come merely for selfish 
purposes. But, thank God, they come! All colors, 
all creeds, and all conditions, by the thousands, on foot, 
in hammocks, on the back of friends, from many weary 
miles away. They come with hope written on their 
faces. How the Christ yearned over them and loved 
them, and pitied them, for like now, they were as sheep 
having no shepherd. He healed them ALL, and in 
many cases he said: “Thy sins be forgiven thee; go in 
peace.” We are humbly trying to follow His great, 
perfect example. 

Following in His footsteps? Are we doing it to the 
full? With the medical missionary and the nurses rests 


= will never be able to tell how many thou- 


the greatest opportunity for evangelistic work that per- 


haps comes to any missionary. Is our touch with these 
thousands for them also the beginning of a new vision, 
a new life? Do they see the Great Physician in us? 
Are we giving the Holy Spirit free rein to work the 
miracle in their hearts, or are we hindering the work 
of God by our lack of love, lack of faith, or our evil 
works? There are thousands who come near our sta- 
tions, who darken our doors merely because of the 
medical work. Pain and suffering, yes, death brings 
them here. Do they all go back as they came? What 
joy when here and there one among them turns from 
his ways, and becomes new in life and soul, as well as 
body. 

One day a very sick young man was carried in by 
four of his friends, in a hammock. It was the old 
story of Christ’s time all over again. He was in the 
advanced stages of sleeping sickness, and the first in- 
jection seemed but to make him worse. For several 
days he lay there like one dead. The faith of the 
friends and mother began to fail, and they insisted on 
taking him home, to bury him. Somehow our hearts 
were filled with an unusual assurance that this case 
would glorify God. Pleading with them, and telling 
them how God had this low ebbing life in His own 
hands, and would save it, when their carrying him 
across the rough hills and trails in a poor makeshift of 
a hammock would surely end it all—they finally listened, 
but all departed save the old mother. What joy when 
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Notes and Personals 


CONGRATULATIONS 


A recent issue of “The Monthly Messenger,” published 
by Southern Presbyterian missionaries in China, carried 
the following notice: “Robert Price Richardson, son of 
Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Richardson, arrived in Taichow on 
October 8. His great grandfather, Rev. Robert Price, 
D. D., of Clarksville, Tenn., was one of the great men 
of our Church in the first generation of our separate 
history, and ‘wee Pete’ has both by grace and blood a 
noble inheritance.” Mrs. Richardson was, before her 
marriage, Miss Agnes Rowland, of Augusta, Ga. 


—0-——_ 


In a recent letter from Rev. Warren Stuart, of Nanking, 
China, he speaks of how the Christian churches are be- 
ing affected by the war, giving the following incidents: 

“The Southern army last August, marching northward 
into Hunan Province, demanded quarters in a new church. 
The pastor in charge protested that it was American- 
owned property, and quite new. That suits all the bet- 
ter, said they, and promptly occupied it. On leaving they 
smashed the windows and furniture, and left the church 
in a bad condition. At the next large city, Hengchow, 
the pastor, guided by that experience, welcomed them 
politely with tea and other comforts. The soldiers oc- 
cupied the church, and on leaving, cleaned it up and gave 
the pastor $5.00, apologizing that it was not more. 

“At Shaowu, Fukien Province, they came to a Catholic 
church, desiring to occupy the buildings. The German 
priest in charge refused, saying, “This is German prop- 
erty.” They slapped him on the mouth and established 
themselves there. At the Congregational Mission Hos- 
pital, nearby, my friend, Dr. Judd, welcomed them with, 
‘Why certainly, come right in; we have some of your 
wounded soldiers here.’ They came in, looked around 
and then posted two guards at the gate to see that the 
place was not disturbed. 

“At Liuyang, Hunan, the pastor protested that the 
church was British property. ‘So then you are a slave 
of the British, are you?’ They then put ropes around 
the necks of him and his assistant and hats bearing the 
words, ‘foreign slave,’ and led them around the city, 
commanding them to say, ‘I have been a slave of the 
foreigners all these years, and I won’t be so any more.’ 
The assistant did so, but the pastor refused, whereupon 
he was thrown into a pond. A military officer coming 
by rescued him, saying to the crowd, ‘You may insult 
him all you want to, but may not kill him.’ The pastor 
was then put into prison, I believe.” 


——_o-——__ 


We have these interesting items from “Korea Topics 
in Brief”: 

“During the summer of 1926 there were 266 Vacation 
Schools with 1,937 teachers and 25,911 pupils. All ex- 
penses for these schools were met by the Korean Chris- 
tians. 

“The Government has paid $7,500 towards the expense 
of moving the Leper Colony from Kwangju to Soonchun. 
This is the first installment of the Government’s pledge 
of $12,500 to this cause. 

The family of the late Mrs. W. M. Clark have given 
$8,000 with which to erect a Bible School Building for 
Women, in her memory. This memorial will be located 
in Chunju, for many years the residence of Mrs. Clark. 

“There are more Sunday Schools of over 1,000 members 
each in Seoul, Korea, than in Manhattan, Queens, and 
Richmond, New York. Seoul has a population of 250,000, 
while the above named districts in New York have a 
combined population of over three million. 

“Sunday with visiting friends we made a small circuit 
of the churches of Seoul. There were 1,313 in attendance 
at one Sunday school, over 1,400 in another, 800 in an- 
other, and 1,000 in another—all graded in at least four 


grades and one in seven. We're coming slowly but 
surely. 


“At the request of the President of the Gideons in 
America, a movement has been started to place Bibles 
in the guest rooms in the Hotels of the Orient. A recent 
visit to Peking, Teintsin, China, and Kobe, Yokohama 
and Tokyo, Japan, resulted in an agreement being reached 
to place Bibles in eight hotels, one of which, the Hotel 
des Wagons Lits in Peking, is one of the largest and 
most prominent in the Far East. Some of the hotels are 
under un-Christian management, while some are anti- 
Christian, yet none refused to accept the Bibles, but 
some have requested time to consult with their directors. 


—o——_ 


Writing in The Monthly Messenger, Mrs. T. B. Grafton 
says: 

“Tt has taken a good and perceptible space of time 
for the Red Propaganda to arrive here, but now in each 
small village the evil influence is felt. Of course they 
are fairly ignornant of the fact that the Reds, who 
were welcomed into Hankow are now cordially hated 
there, and they, these back-fields people, firmly believe 
that the dividing up of the rich folks’ money will settle 
all the ills of this present life, cure smallpox and re- 
move all beggars. 

“When the workers of the Scripture Gift Mission were 
distributing gospels in the City of Sendai, northern 
Japan, the governor of the prison received a copy of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. After reading it in his home, he decided 
to get into touch with someone who knew more about 
the One he had read about in the Gospel. The result 
was that he sent for a worker in the city, and after 
asking several questions he asked this worker if he 
could come and give talks on the life of Christ to the 
800 convicts in the prison. He said he was most anxious 
that his men should hear about this remarkable person 
Jesus Christ.. Arrangements were made and the worker 
went to address the convicts. ‘The first meeting,’ says 
Evangelical Christendom, ‘was full of power and intense 
conviction rested upon all present, including the Governor 
and two Buddhist priests. He has gone again to address 
them, and when the report reached us the other day, 
over 200 men were seeking to know Jesus as Saviour.’ ” 

a 

Rev. J. H. Brady, of Kochi, Japan, gives us this in- 
teresting item: 

“A year ago I reported the establishment of the ‘Amer- 
ican Cafe.’ Today I would report the existence of the 
‘United States House.’ Here you may order your own 
or your children’s dresses, assured that they will be 
done up in the latest Western styles. Or the men among 
you may order your garments just across the street at 
‘The Pioneer of Style.’ So little by little this is begin- 
ning to look like the old home town.” 


——_o——_ 


The following item is from the Missionary Review 0] 
the World: 

“When a twelve-year-old boy was presented for bap- 
tism in Hangchow, his father, a Christian who pulls rick- 
shas for a living, was asked to tell the committee what 
sort of training the boy could expect. In a simple way 
the coolie father explained that although neither he nor 
his wife could read, they had sent the boy to school, so 
that every morning before he took out his ricksha he 
gathered the family together, the little boy read a chap- 
ter from the Bible and he prayed for the children, for the 
wife and for himself, that he might be delivered through 
the day from the sins to which ricksha pullers are par- 
ticularly exposed. On Sunday he takes his ricksha out 
only long enough to earn the rent for the day. When 
the rental has been secured, he takes no more fares, but 
goes directly home, and should the last fare pay a few 
more coppers than the actual .rental, he does not regard 
this as his own, but adds it to his contribution for the 
day to the Lord’s work.” 
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A Correction 


In the January issue of the Survey, on page 45, there 
appeared an article, “Industrial Education in China,” 
by Miss Lois Young. A letter comes from Miss Young 
advising us that she did not write this article, but that 
it was written by Mrs. Locke White. We are glad 
to make the correction, and to have had the letter from 
Miss Young. It was dated February 1, and at that 
time the missionaries of Suchowfu had their grips packed 
and ready to move on a moment’s warning. She writes: 
“J know that China is much in your thoughts these 
days, as it is of the people all over the world. I fear 
that anything I write on the situation will be stale by 
the time this reaches you. We have been notified by 
our consul to be ready to leave on the receipt of a 
telegram from him any day. We have all packed a suit 
case or two, and will have to go, though we are hoping 
and praying that the situation will clear up before that 
stage is reached. Everything has been quiet in Su- 
chowfu. So far as we have seen there has been no 
anti-foreign, demonstration. There are very few for- 
eigners here—only the missionaries and six or eight 
business people.” 


Missionary Arrivals 


Africa—Mrs. R. D. Bedinger, Miss Alma Headen. 
Brazil—Reyv. and Mrs. B. H. Hunnicutt, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. D. Daffin. 


Departures 


Brazil—Miss Hattie Tannehill. Rev. L. G. Calhoun 
new missionary (see picture). 

Korea—Rev. W. M. Clark, Miss Bessie Clark. 

Mexico—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge. 


Rev. L. G. Calhoun, new 
missionary to Brazil 


In the Footsteps of The Great Physician 


E. R. KELLERSBERGER 


sands thronged about the Christ when He was 

following His blessed ministry on earth. There 
are records of great crowds coming to Him, and even 
of many being carried into His presence. We know 
there were times when He had no time to rest nor 
sleep for His weary body, because of the needy, per- 
sistent crowds. 

As it was then, so it is now on the mission fields, 
and especially so in Africa. We are following in His 
footsteps. What a privilege! What an honor! Our 
hospitals and dispensaries are crowded with needy ones, 
often unworthy ones, seeking relief of body. Most that 
come have never heard of the Saviour and His redeem- 
mg work. They only know that the “Bena Missioni” 
help those who are in need. Here they are! Many 
don’t want to know of God, but come merely for selfish 
purposes. But, thank God, they come! All colors, 
all creeds, .and all conditions, by the thousands, on foot, 
in hammocks, on the back of friends, from many weary 
miles away. They come with hope written on their 
faces. How the Christ yearned over them and loved 
them, and pitied them, for like now, they were as sheep 
having no shepherd. He healed them ALL, and in 
Many cases he said: ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee; go in 
peace.” We are humbly trying to follow His great, 
perfect example. 

Following in His footsteps? Are we doing it to the 
full? With the medical missionary and the nurses rests 


ey will never be able to tell how many thou- 


the greatest opportunity for evangelistic work that per- 
haps comes to any missionary. Is our touch with these 
thousands for them also the beginning of a new vision, 
a new lifer Do they see the Great Physician in us? 
Are we giving the Holy Spirit free rein to work the 
miracle in their hearts, or are we hindering the work 
of God by our lack of love, lack of faith, or our evil 
works? There are thousands who come near our sta- 
tions, who darken our doors merely because of the 
medical work. Pain and suffering, yes, death brings 
them here. Do they all go back as they came? What 
joy when here and there one among them turns from 
his ways, and becomes new in life and soul, as well as 
body. 

One day a very sick young man was carried in by 
four of his friends, in a hammock. It was the old 
story of Christ’s time all over again. He was in the 
advanced stages of sleeping sickness, and the first in- 
jection seemed but to make him worse. For several 
days he lay there like one dead. The faith of the 
friends and mother began to fail, and they insisted on 
taking him home, to bury him. Somehow our hearts 
were filled with an unusual assurance that this case 
would glorify God. Pleading with them, and telling 
them how God had this low ebbing life in His own 
hands, and would save it, when their carrying him 
across the rough hills and trails in a poor makeshift of 
a hammock would surely end it all—they finally listened, 
but all departed save the old mother. What joy when 
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An outcast leper, who found her way to the Presbyterian 
Mission—but TOO LATE! 


in several days he most miraculously came back to life, 
as it were. He gradually came out of his stupor, and 
in several months was like a new man, very happy, 
and very faithful at all services. He seemed to know 
of his narrow escape. One day we asked him if he 
was ready to return to his people; he refused, saying that 
life had come to him here, and that he wanted to stay 
here forever. Now he is a happy workman on the 
Mission station, is in school and the Holy Spirit is 
working on him to make him a new man in Christ 
Jesus. 

One morning the nurse in charge of the sick village 
reported that during the night a poor old woman had 
come in—lean, hungry, and alone, with a. pitiful little 
basket holding her meager worldly possessions. The 
night before she had slept alone in the grass near a 
village. Weary and weak, all alone in this world, an 
outcast—she had sought this haven. She was put in the 
same house with other cases, and when we saw her 
(see illustration) the next day she was an advanced 
leper. And, the climax of her tragedy was that she was 
dying—there she lay, no longer conscious, breathing 
rapidly, muttering to herself, her poor eyes wild and 
fearful looking. Cast out! and she came here to die. 
Too late! Here was another of the innumerable tragedies 
that occur out here, till they tend to get commonplace. 
What suffering she had gone through, what untold 
pain, and loneliless; forsaken and cast out—just an old 
useless wornout woman. And, to top it all off, a leper. 
How Jesus’ heart wept over just such as these—sheep 
without a shepherd. Lost and forsaken! Doesn’t this 
woman, likely once a mother, with a home and her 
people, make your heart weep? She is a type of the 
hundreds of lepers who are waiting for us to accept 
them. We turn them down each day—no drug, and no 
money to buy it in adequate amounts. We are taking 
only ten now, and we have refused over fifty others. 
Some day we will have their own village, and then 
they will have a home, and hear the Gospel, and have 
a chance to work and be happy. Yes, following in 


His footsteps, but the hands tied, and feet weary— 
hoping and praying for a greater outpouring of the 
riches that God has put into His children’s hands :t 
home so plentifully; yes, hoping and crying for more 
skillful, consecrated hands to come out speedily to help 
carry the huge burden. We buried her one day aiter 


she came. She was just an outcast. Nobody loved her, 
Too late! 


In His footsteps! What a challenge and what a 
privilege—and how far short we come of it all, till 
our hearts sometimes cry out in despair. He raised the 
dead! Why can’t we? He opened the eyes of the 
blind; why can’t we? He made the lame to walk; 
why can’t we? He healed by the touch of His hand; 
why can’t we? “According to your faith be it unto 
you.” There is no lack of faith in the native, for he 
is as a little child, and comes eagerly, and on his face 
hope and expectancy. We are the ones who doubt, and 
it is sure that He often answers their faith over and 
above ours. One day one of our elders brought in his 
wife and child. For some weeks his wife had been 
unbalanced and melancholy to the extreme. She re- 
fused to nurse her eight-months-old child, and didn’t 
recognize it, pushing it way when it was given to her. 
She refused to go to church, and would not speak to 
anyone. She took off all her clothes and walked about 
in the night. Nothing did her any good till one day 
the pastor, elder, and the doctor laid hands on her head 
in prayer and intercession. From that day on she be- 
gan to get better. In a week she began to come to 
church, she took her baby back to nurse, and soon 
went back home well and has remained so ever since— 
three years now. “The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick.” ‘There is no limit to what God can do through 
the medical missionary who has a huge, simple faith, 
and expects great things from God. 


“Do good to them that despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you.” The medical work breaks down barriers; 
it can turn the other cheek. It is sad but true that 
there is but very little fellowship between the Roman 
Catholic converts and our people, or us. In fact they 
seem to be taught to despise us and to look down upon 
us.. They never darken our schools nor our churches. 
But they never fail to darken the doors of our dis- 
pensaries and hospitals, or operating rooms. Hundreds 
have come, and they receive the same courteous treat- 
ment that others do. In many cases they are sent by 
the priests themselves. One letter came to this station 
from a certain headpriest thanking us for curing one of 
his evangelists of sleeping sickness. Recently a rather 
important Roman Catholic evangelist was sent to us 
from. the mission at Lusambo for an important opera- 
tion. The operation was successful, and .the patient 
much pleased. An opportunity came to talk to him. 
“Why do you call the Protestants ‘Bena Diabalo’ (or 
people of the devil)? And, yet you come here, and 
they make you well. Would ‘Bena Diabalo’ do you 
good?” He answered and said, “No, they are also the 
people of God.” This man left with a new conception 
of what he had misunderstood before. White men, who 
have had no use for us as a missionary body, have been 
won over through the ministry of the medical work. 
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Another case, after being cured of sleeping sickness, 
remained with us as a workman. He soon learned the 
whole catechism, and now is a candidate for baptism. 
He teaches the other sick, and it is a joy to see him. 
He was a real heathen before. The medical work 
bridges the gap, kills the stupid prejudices, enlightens 
gross ignorance, clears away false impressions, and 
softens the heart, preparing it for the seed. 

Therefore, we should send our very best doctors and 
nurses to this needy land—those who truly are follow- 
ing in His footsteps, and have the passion for men. 
What an unspeakable privilege. What greater tribute 





and proof can there be than the repeated voluntary 
Statements of different white men passing through “I 
wish I had a work like you have; how happy you must 
be, and what satisfaction it must be to know that you 
are the only one who can minister to the thousands who 
come.” Yes, they are right, there comes to the man 
or woman who dedicate his or her life to this greatest 
work, a joy and a peace, and an assurance that is 
God’s greatest reward to any man. Come, come, and 
lets follow in His footsteps. Africa calls you to your 
greatest work! 


Kwete Mabintshi (Lukengu) King of the Bakuba 


C. T. WHARTON 


ORE than thirty-five years of work by our Church 
M among the peoples of the upper Kasai have prob- 

ably not brought to light a more interesting or 
striking personality than that shown in the accompany- 
ing cut. 

it is of Kwete Mabintshi (Lukengu) king of the 
Bakuba Kingdom, one of the most remarkable tribes 
of the Congo. He it is that in the full tide of his youth 
and in hot flaming rebellion against the encroachments 
of the white man on the ancient territory of his people 
was the real instigator of the insurrection that resulted 
in the burning of our Station at Ibantshi. 

The rebellion failed and this man, then only an heir 
to the throne, together with the then king went into exile, 
wearing about his neck the galling humiliation of the 
first fetters ever worn by a prince of the Bakuba. His 


haughty spirit was to know yet another and even harder 
blow; shortly after being set free by the State he was 
stricken with paralysis and now for years he has been 
almost entirely helpless. The stroke was the harder to 
bear in that he had been a man of splendid physique 
among a tribe that are notable in that regard. In the 


years that followed surreptious visits were paid to this 
helpless prince by men from the Mission whose Station 
he had “helped destroy, in spite of the fact that the 
reigning king was openly still hostile to all foreigners. 

If this man’s body was helpless his mind was far 
from being so, and it is evident that he was thinking 


some long long thoughts in the years that intervened 
before his accession to the throne. Among other things 
he witnessed in the capital itself an unprecedented wave 
of destruction pass over the royal village and the whol 


(Lukengu) King of the Bakuba 
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kingdom as well in the form of an epidemic of dysentery, 
and in the course of which the people died like flies. In 
the midst of the terror that ensued he saw a missionary 
quietly moving here and there ministering to the stricken, 
handling them often with his own hands, bringing life 
to hundreds. He saw the then king, who in health, had 
been bitterly set against the Mission, die in the arms of 
a Mission evangelist begging for a missionary to come 
to him. The missionary came as fast as he could, being 
himself almost helplessly ill, but he arrived too late, the 
king was dead. 

So it turned out that when the time came for Lukenga 
to assume the eagle feather he refused to do so until 
representatives of the mission came to the capital. He 
was borne into the presence of his waiting people arrayed 
much as you see him here and with a few brief words 
broke down a generation of bitter prejudice by declaring 
openly for the Mission. Later he had himself carried 
to Luebo and requested of the Mission at its annual 
meeting that they place a missionary at his capital. 


From that day to the present he has been unswerving in 
his attitude of friendship for the Mission and the work 
of the Gospel has gone on unhindered throughout his 
kingdom. 

New and even stronger links of friendship have been 
forged between the Mission and this king by the tre- 
mendous benefit he has derived from medical treat- 
ments by the trained nurse from Bulape Station. It is 
hard to estimate the effect that a hospital with a resi- 
dent surgeon would have just at this stage in bringing 
the Bakuba to Christ; but that it would be tremendous 
is evidenced by the interest that has swept the kingdom 
by reason of wholesale treatments of certain diseases by 
injections of dermatol at the hands of our trained nurse. 
The results in more ways than one have been well nigh 
miraculous. Bulape is the only one of our Stations now 
without a doctor and a hospital. We have a splendid 
little dispensary, the gift of some friends in Oklahoma, 
but the work has grown to the point that a hospital 
would certainly give a great onward impulse. 


Africa Changes---A Comparison 


GEORGE T. 


Southern Presbyterian hospital at Bibanga. Another 
building has been erected to take care of the sleeping 
sickness patients, and still another for white patients. 


a land as slow-moving even as the interior of Central 

Africa. There are, of course, many missionaries who 
have rounded out far longer periods of service than the 
writer and to whom present conditions stand out far 
greater in contrast with conditions obtaining upon their 
arrival here than they do to him. However, we may 
safely say that the last fifteen years have shown some 
very remarkable, and at the same time very interesting, 
changes in the life of the people of the Belgian Congo. 

It has been even less than fifteen years ago that we 
were all, from the mighty ones of the land down to the 
missionary, walking along the narrow trails made smooth 
by the patter of scores of bare feet, through grass taller 
than one’s head, and often dripping with dew or rain, 
being carried across streams on bare brown shoulders, 
and sometimes dipped in them when brown feet slipped, 
ferrying across the wide rivers in rotten dug-out canoes, 
sometimes with the stern clean gone and only mud as 
a filling to keep the whole river from rushing in. Then 
one carried with him a score or more of men to carry 
for him lodging and food with all the accessories thereto, 
and one made twenty miles per day if he kept his foot 


i? FIFTEEN years’ time one sees many changes in 


McKEE 


on the accelerator all the time. One also stopped in al- 
most every village, under a bit of shade, to mop a pers- 
piring brow, or to take a drink from a water canteen, 
and thus one had a chance to meet, and to know, and 
to preach to, the natives along the way. Now there are 
automobile roads, everywhere it seems, not beautiful 
highways of macadam and concrete, but dirt roads, 
graded up a bit, planted for the most part in Bermuda 
grass. Along these one rolls luxuriously in Ford car 
or truck, doing as much as a hundred and twenty miles 
or more in a day, a whole week’s travel by the old cara- 
van method. And one, if he be a real missionary, misses 
the contacts with the natives, and the sleeping so many 
nights in their villages, as he did in the caravan days. 
At Luebo one hears a strange giant humming in the sky 
as the Air Mail comes into view, bringing mail and pas- 
sengers from Kinshasa in a one day’s flight which meant 
ten days’ steamer run before. 


For the Kasai country, in which is located your mis- 
sion, the coming through of the new railway is perhaps 
the greatest single change-producing factor. The build- 
ing of a line of railway through Central Africa, from 
Bukama in the east to Ilebo on the Kasai in the west, 
one thousand kilometers or 600 miles, in length, is a 
feat not to be accomplished without a vast deal of trou- 
ble to some one. The bringing of material, down to the 
last tie and telegraph pole, from Europe is itself quite 
an undertaking, as is the bringing together the white 
personnel necessary to the direction and the overseeing 
of the thousands of black men who cleared the forests 
and cut through the hills and bridged the rivers, Such an 
army of native workmen as has been needed means the 
taking out of their villages of quite a large proportion 
of the young and the able-bodied, and the settling of 
these in construction centres. Thus whole villages have 
been moved, and the complexion of the country-side 
greatly changed. Because the construction must be com- 
pleted within a given time, men must be had, and wages 
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have been given that were a radical advance in the 
wage scale. 

Once get transportation started, a way to get in and 
to get out, and the white,man begins to push in for gold 
and treasure. When nine years ago Bibanga station was 
opened there were no whites nearer than fifty-five miles, 
the State Post at Kabinda fifty-five miles northeast, and 
another State Post, Kanda Kanda, sixty miles south. 
Now just twenty-five miles distant is a large diamond 
mine employing a score or more of whites and several 
thousands of natives. Seven miles away from Bibanga 
is a white man with his wife, three children, and his 
wife’s mother, doing transport with two Ford trucks; 
some six miles beyond him is a cotton firm’s farm where 
there are three or four white men, while on another side 
of Bibanga is located a white trading post for the buy- 
ing of palm kernels and native produce, etc. What is 
true of Bibanga and vicinity is true of just about every- 
where else; the whites are coming in, especially along 
the new railway white settlers are coming in and taking 
up land for ranches. So that a white face is no longer 
a novelty to these people, nor a source of wonderment, 
but a common everyday sight, and unfortunately the 
treatment accorded the natives by some of these whites 
is not such as to raise the white man in the eyes of the 
black. All of which, it goes without saying, makes the 
missionaries’ work more a thing of difficulty. 

The motor roads are causing very decided changes 
in the placing of the native people, for villages in their 
entirety are being brought up to these roads in order 
to provide not only for their maintenance but also food, 
water, lodging for travellers both in cars and also on 





foot. In such changes the identity of many villages is 
lost, the opportunity for slipping away from the tribe 
and the village occurs, and thus the actual population 
changes before our eyes, it seems. We sometimes hunt 
for a village known to us long before, only to find that 
it has disappeared. Such changes often mean that all 
the young people in that village move, or are moved, 
away, and it is no secret that these form the larger 
part of our adherents. 

With all such material and physical changes ‘taking 
place in the life of the Baluba, Lulua, and Bakuba 
peoples, it would be stupid not to realize that there are 
changes taking place in the thinking of the native him- 
self. Some tribes are much more conservative than others 
in their adoption of the white man’s things, but all are 
caught now in the whirl, and undoubtedly there is a radi- 
cal transition going on, and one which lies deep down 
in the very roots of the race. For one thing, the war 
left its mark even on these people who were just on the 
fringe of it as it were. The native soldiers who went to 
fight in the German East African campaign could not 
help getting new ideas of things, and of themselves es- 
pecially. Ideas caught there have been passed on around 
the camp-fires in the villages away in the interior. For 
another thing, fifteen years ago there were few people 
who were able to read, although there were many be- 
ginning to learn, and there were few books in the native 
vernacular. Now there is a demand for books, Bibles 
can be sold at the native markets, the Mission Press at 
Luebo cannot begin to supply all the books, translations, 
Bible notes, Sunday school lesson léaflets, Christian En- 
deavor topic leaflets, evangelists’ monthly report blanks, 


Miss Virginia Allen and “Marse Henry,” with the aid of a Victrola, have no trouble in getting an audience. These 
women are on their way to market. They leave the'r homes in the early morning, walking miles, and are often 
gone all day 
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school-books, French books, etc., etc., for which an ever- 
increasing cry goes up from both missionaries and na- 
tive leaders and those led as well. Reading makes us 
think of how savages are ever to come to learn to read, 
and that means schools, and of these a whole chapter 
might be written, and of the progress made in the last 
few years, both in their number and in their efficiency. 
Natives clamor to learn French, and many know French 
both to read it and speak it. There is a monthly paper 
published for the benefit of the native Christians all over 
the Mission, the Lumu lua Bena Kasai, or News of the 
Kasai People, read eagerly by hundreds of folk. A 
changed attitude of the people towards their own prod- 
ucts means that among those who consider themselves 
more enlightened it is almost a disgrace to wear the na- 
tive raffia cloth as clothing, that where one carried a 
spear, or a battle-axe, one now carries a swagger stick, 
or a cane, and instead of reckoning a woman going into 
marriage as worth so many goats, copper crosses, strings 
of blue glass beads, or cowrie shells, she now becomes 
a thing valued at so many hundreds of francs. So it is 
no surprise to find the prices of everything native going 
up, labor, goats, corn, chickens, eggs, and even women, 
since foreign goods are more and more in demand. 

The changes have not always been for the better. 
There is undoubtedly 4 change in the attitude of the 
natives to the Mission, and consequently to the work 
which the Mission is here to do, namely, to preach the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to men and women and 
little children who know nothing of His saving power. 
There do not seem to be so many calls now for native 
teachers and evangelists as formerly. Not so many 
delegations from far distant villages come to ask how 
long must they wait before they may have a teacher. It 
is by no means so easy to get the people to build a 
church and a house for the teacher as formerly, there 
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Some of the kindergarten children of Bibanga, doing motion songs. 


Christian woman. 


is more work to be done for other white men, and for 
pay. But lest you think the prospects here are not so 
bright let me tell you that there is a change in the native 
Christians themselves, more of a spirit of willingness to 
lead and to go forward, and also te assume some of the 
burden of bringing their own lost kinsmen to the Lord, 
more tithers and givers, and more evidences of faithful 
service to the Lord Jesus. Definite steps are being taken 
to organize a native Presbytery for the overseeing of the 
great work by the natives themselves. ‘A great band of 
evangelistic workers in training and in the field, run- 
ning into the hundreds where there were formerly a few 
score is one feature noteworthy of remark; and a great 
school at Mutoto for the better training of these deserves 
a place in any list of changes. 

From two stations fifteen years back to six, from 
eleven missionaries then to nearly eighty now, no chil- 
dren then and around fifty now, destined if the Lord 
wills to some day take their places at the sides of their 
parents, with a school now in operation at Mutoto for 
these same white children; one brick missionary resi- 
dence at that time, and at least eighteen now—these are 
some of the changes as regards missionary personnnel 
and equipment. I looked at the heads of some of these 
missionaries, and I saw a change there, quite a lot of 
gray to be seen scattered around, and some of the faces 
looked tired and worn, meaning replacements. Some of 
the equipment so new and shiny and strong once begins 
to show wear now, the good Lapsley, for instance, and 
buildings, printing presses, etc. Then only one doctor, 
no nurse, no hospital, now four doctors, nine nurses, two 
hospitals in operation, and one under construction. 

In one thing there seems to have been no change— 
SIN. It appears always the same. True, where a na- 
tive used to become tipsy on too much palm-wine he 
may now become so at a little more expenditure by 
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Kabishi, their teacher, is a most faithful 


She can hardly write her name, but she does.a fine work with the children. 
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drinking some of the white man’s liquors, but drunken- 
ness is always drunkenness, though there seems more of 
it now. And so child marriage, and domestic slavery, 
and selling of women and girls, and stealing, and lying, 
and adultery, and polygamy, and hatred,—in short, sin 
in all its viciousness flourishes as it did fifteen years 


and fifteen hundred years ago, and the black bodies 
here house souls just as unchangedly black with the foul 
touch of SIN as ever before, and their need of SALVA- 
TION through a SAVIOUR is as unchangedly great as 
ever before. God and you and we can change such a 
condition, if you and we will. 


An Argument for Medical Missions 


Dr. E. R. KELLERSBERGER 


of converts on the mission fields, in order to dis- 

parage the work done there. One admits that 
there is much to be seen in the lives of new converts won 
from rank heathenism, that is disheartening and dis- 
couraging. On the other hand there is also great cause 
for rejoicing when we see lives that were steeped in gross 
sin, utter ignorance, and filthy supersitition—turned 
literally face about into a rich, clean life such as only 
the transforming power of the Holy Spirit can give. 
The average Christian at home is no better than the 
average one out here, and considering the privileges and 
helps, the enlightenment and fellowship he enjoys at 
home, he deserves less credit than the African, who has 
stepped out from among unspeakable things, taken his 
stand often at a great cost, and not infrequently physi- 
cal suffering and persecution. One has no patience with 
but only a profound pity for those in our enlightened 
lands who presume to sit as judges over the poor de- 
spised natives, and freely, in their ignorance and selfish- 
hess, criticize those who are trying to help them. God 
alone is the final judge of all these things, and we can 
safely leave it all in His just hands. 

At home we are grieved at the worldliness and lack 
of power in the average Christian, but now and then 
there comes before us a radiant Christ-touched and filled 
life that makes up for all else, a life that blesses each 
one it touches, and makes one glad to be alive. Yes, 
thank God, such is the case on the mission fields too. 
There comes into one’s life a transformed native, a 
miracle of God’s grace, which fact alone may sink into 
insignificance any sacrifice, even to the laying down of 
lives, that one may have to pay with in coming out here 
far away from home among these people. 

Mukandila Paul (the Christian name he has taken) 
is such an one! To see him, and to watch his steady 
life and faith is a daily inspiration. He became a Chris- 
tian only in his maturer years. Though he is from a 
tribe near this station, he first came under the influence 
of the work at our Lusambo Station, long before this 
station was founded, and while Reverend Bedinger was 
there. There he and his wife became Christians. In 
1921 Mukandila became sick, and he and his wife and 
little baby girl came to this station for treatment. He 
had a heavy hookworm infection, which made him look 
like a bag of skin and bones. After being treated he 
improved very much, and some months later we were 
able to correct for him a serious surgical defect, and he 


M1 cf converts critics like to point to the failures 


went home happy. For several years we didn’t see him, 
but in 1924, late in the year, he returned, and this time 
with sleeping sickness. He made an admirable patient, 
and soon was entirely cured. He became a real influ- 
ence for good among the many patients, the most of 
whom are raw heathen. His faith and loyal support 
was a big help. Soon he was made “kapita” or fore- 
man of the village of the sick, and as such he has 
admirably served for two years. He is an older, digni- 
fied man, just and fair and loved and respected by all. 
His judgment is fine, and together with the other three 
subkapitas, he ably manages the everchanging village 
of some 250 sick. There is a large workline for three 
hours each morning, and various building, clearing, agri- 
cultural, sanitary etc., matters to be looked after. Then 
there is the morning prayer meeting, and the afternoon 
school and catechism. ‘There are disputes to settle, or 
violent or helpless sick to handle and control. In it all 
he lifts a huge burden off our shoulders. We can trust 
him, and with it all he is very humble and unassuming. 
Till now he has lived in a small grass house like all 
the others. Now we have constructed for him and his 
family a neat little two-room sundried brick house, with 
a kitchen back of it, and he is very proud of it. 


He never learned to read nor write well, but he kno 
his Bible very well, and gets up and gives very practica 
talks, and leads in earnest prayer. He is a real layman, 
and we are thankful and happy each day to have him. 
He is an example for many of us. Two months ago 
when I was paying off some brickmen, and him too, he 
put his whole month’s pay and rations back on the table, 
saying, “This is the month I have promised to God, all 
of it, and here it is.’ He did it so simply. His wife 
is a fine substantial Christian woman, and Ntumba, a 
precious and spoiled girl, of some six years. And how 
they love her! She was sick recently, and how they 
were concerned for their only child; they literally held 
her in their arms for several days, till she got better 
again, and how very grateful they were. 


Mukandila is one part of my missionary life that has 
made Africa worthwhile for me. ‘With God all things 
are possible” where we fail. God takes these people— 
some of them—from the depth of their heathen environ- 
ment, and makes them vessels fit for the Master’s use. 
It is also another clinching argument for medical mis- 
sions and its power as a way opener and a contact maker. 
Thank God for Mukandila! 





Japan gives a name to each era of her history. The reign of the 
grandfather of the present Emperor was known as the “Era of En- 
lightenment.” His son, the Emperor recently departed, ruled an “Era 


of Great Righteousness.” 
lightened Peace.” 


The present Emperor’s reign is one of “En- 
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Congo Native Houses 


J. K. Hopson 


Read Mr. Hobson’s description of this house. 
would you like to spend the night there? 


How 


HIS house is a fair sample of those in which my 
sg wife and I stopped on an itinerary of seven 

weeks. Spending only one day to the village ordi- 
narily, we were in a different house nearly every day. 
The trip was made in the height of the rainy season 
and we had a chance to try them all out. We found 
only two that did not leak. We got so that we did not 
mind the leaks unless they were right over the bed. 
The rain so often comes at night out here. 


This particular house was the most leaky one in the 
lot. The rain came down through the roof just like one 
solid shower bath. The only thing that saved me was 
that I was in the tub taking a bath and did not mind the 
shower effect from above. The only things that we kept 
dry were those that were in tin trunks or were covered 
with metal covers. There was hardly a place in that 
house large enough for a man to stand that did not 
leak. And it was one of the best looking houses in the 
village and had been given us as a choice place to spend 
the night. It was a new house with a new grass roof— 
and grass roofs can be put on so that they do not leak— 
but this one was too flat for anything and resembled a 
shower bath more than anything I ever saw in the shape 
of a house roof. 


These are the houses in which these natives live, 
usually one room, say 10 by 12 feet, and so low that 
you have to stoop to get in. The frame is made of up- 
right poles set in the ground about a foot and a half 
apart. The lathing of small sticks is tied to these poles. 
Then the walls are filled in solidly with mud in this 
frame-work. After the inside mud has dried the house 
is plastered over these lathes, the hands being used in- 
stead of trowels. But the natives often live in them 
one, two, or three years in an unfinished state. The 
one in the picture has not been plastered over so that 
the lathes and the pole frame-work show, giving a bet- 
ter idea of how these so called “mud houses” are con- 
structed. 


This is just a sample to give you an idea of how the 
lives of these people need uplifting. 


Overland Travel in the Congo 


J. K. Hopson 


HEN we arrived on the field in 1921 one of the 
thrills of arriving was coming up the hill from 


the river to the station in hammocks carried on 
the shoulders of native men. We came up the river on 
“The Lapsley’ so that we had only the distance from 
the beach to the station—a little less than a mile—to 
travel over land. In 1922 we made a trip of about 500 
miles, travelling by this method. This, of course, meant 
that all of our baggage had to be transported in the 
same way—on the shoulders of native men. 

This picture shows our carriers actually travelling on 
an itinerary of about 300 miles round trip which we 
made last year. From the left side of the picture, the 
first three are our personal help: our table and bedroom 
boy, our cook, and our wash-jack. They are carrying a 
lantern, a bottle of kerosene oil to refill the lantern, and 
a bottle of iodine to help the fellow who cuts his foot 
or stumps his toe—all are bare-footed. The next two 
men have a “push-push.” This “push-push” resembles 
a wheelbarrow in that it has only one wheel. It was 
taken along for one of us to ride in if we should have 
had any trouble with our motorcycle. In the picture this 
“push-push” is loaded with a small tin trunk contain- 
ing personal clothing and with two folding chairs—so 
that we can sit down sometimes. ‘The next two men 
(Numbers six and seven) are carrying a small tin trunk 
containing our money for the trip which is very heavy, 
also safety pins and matches for barter goods, a travelling 
phonograph and records, stationery and other supplies 
for the work, and a Corona typewriter. 

You will note that these loads are tied to the center 
of a light pole (a bamboo or palm branch two or three 
inches in diameter) about ten feet long and that each 
end of this pole is placed on a man’s shoulder, the load 
being thus suspended between the two men. They travel 
“Indian file” as the paths are often very narrow. Two 
men can carry a load of from sixty to 100 pounds. 


Carriers in the Congo. This method is fast passing away. 


as roads are being built which make auto travel possi- 
ble. 
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The heads of men numbers eight and nine are not 
visible, but their legs and their box are. The box has 
some lettering on the front and contains a folding organ. 
The next two are carrying our bed, folding bathtub, etc. ; 
the next two, our box of provisions; the next two, our 
cook stove and cooking utensils; the next two a metal 
tub containing blankets, mosquito net, bed clothing, etc. ; 
and the last two (not clearly visible) a box of coarse 
salt used as barter goods. 


But the times are changing. This picture was taken 
on one of our motor roads of a newer order. Grass has 
been set out on most of these roads to hold the road 
together (and to make it as bumpy as possible in places). 
You will note the two tracks worn on the grass road (in 
one of which the men are standing) by the passing 





cars. It was quite a sight at first to see the cars come 
along at night with the headlights. 

The old method of carrying baggage on the shoulders 
of men is passing out rapidly. On the last trip I made, 
a cart made of a Ford front axle and wheels was used. 
We loaded our baggage—600 pounds of it—into this and 
had seven men to push it a total distance of about 400 
miles. Trucks and touring cars are being used more 
and more where they are available. This is only one 
phase of the great changes now taking place in the 
Congo. 


Pray for us missionaries that we may be given wisdom; 
and pray for the natives that they may be prepared for 
this onrushing civilization which, while a fine thing, is 
also a great danger to many. 


Strange Customs and Problems 


PLUMER SMITH 


HE salary of our native preacher buys now one- 
fifth of what it did twelve years ago. He must 
supplement. How? We require every native 
preacher to have a field not only to augment his salary, 
but also as an example to the people in the village where 
he works. For a man to have a field is a disgrace 
among most of the peoples of the Kasai. Some evange- 
lists find it easier to trade. Everyday there is a native 


market somewhere within six miles of them. With a 
little intelligence, he can make within a few weeks 
one hundred per cent profit on any invested capital. He 


is next tempted to spend a month going to a white center 
buying cloth or salt, bringing it home to sell at a profit. 
After awhile, he finds it easier to buy a sewing machine 
and sew for the public. Quite often the evangelist is 
the smartest man in a village where he is preaching. 
The chief calls him in to help settle a case in court. 
The chief is due one-fourth of any fines or debts col- 
lected. He does not begrudge the evangelist his share. 


An evangelist had a good work for three years at 
Tumba Kahia. We were asked to move him. Tumba 
Kahia lives forty miles from Mutoto. Before Mutoto 
Station was founded about half of his people left him 
and sat down near where Mutoto Station has since been 
built. Tumba Kahia wished our evangelist to make us 
persuade the state to send his people back. Our refusal 
to enter politics ruined the standing of the evangelist in 
that village. Quite often a sub-chief with whom our 
evangelist sits tries to get the evangelist to aid him in 
rebelling against his head chief. We try to stay out 
of politics and teach our evangelists to do the same; but 
the temptation is always present. 

“The village people are stealing my corn. The chief 
has paid no attention to my complaint,” an evangelist 
told me. Imposing on good nature. There are strict 
laws against stealing among the natives, but when prop-¥ 
erty of an evangelist is involved, the chief does not 
always use haste in bringing the thief to justice. 


Native dance of young people at Baluba, near Bibanga. 
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: Come with me into the library of Diboko, one of our 
: outstation evangelists. He has a Bible, a song book, a 
catechism and a few Bible notes he scribbled down when 
in the Bible school six years ago. Don’t ask me why his 
tank has run dry. Some time back Dr. Lingle was 
urging his friends to give their preachers money for 
buying books. I wish Diboko had a friend. Burn up 
your preacher’s library then tell him to preach. 

The privilege of giving to the Lord’s work may not 
be appreciated. A boy once came to me, “Here is my 
probation card. Take it. I do not want to join your 
church. Rome is cheaper.” We long for a self-sup- 
porting church. In one village the chief took the church 
collection, saying, “I am chief, all taxes are mine.” 
Everybody in Congo is a beggar. The rich and mighty 
beg worse than the poor and lonely. When Rome pays 
them to come to church, shall our evangelist working 
in the same village, do the same? 

Some of the laws of the native church are not popular. 
Shall the native preacher bid for popularity? No man 
is received into the church unless he has a field. That 
to a heathen is as absurd as for your minister to an- 
nounce, “In the future no man will be received into this 
church unless he has cut out and made his wife three 
dresses.” From what I read in the papers that would 
not be much. Among the heathen immorality is uni- 
versal among boys and girls till marriage. Yet when 
a boy or girl enters the catechumen class he must eschew 
his former life. Rather than have their children barren 
when grown their parents teach them immorality. At 
Cibila, one of our outstations, were three girls about 
twenty years old—intelligent baptized Christians. I said 
to the preacher, Tumuteka, “These are fine girls, they 
will make some Christian man a good wife.” Tumuteka 
replied, “I am worried about these girls.» They are fine. 
But they should have been married two years ago. No 
Christian men have come courting them. When heathen 
men have come, ‘We would like to try you out?’ the 
girls have replied, ‘No we are Christian girls, we can- 
not break God’s law.’ The men have gone and married 
elsewhere. The fathers and brothers say, ‘Quit your 
goodness, marry anyhow, anyway, anybody, we want the 
dowry.’ The girls say, ‘What can we do? No Christian 
comes to marry us. Our relatives want the stuff?’ ” 
Chihamba gained the ill-will of the chief with whom he 
sat, Lukengu, by opposing the marriage of Lukengu’s 
twelve-year-old daughter who was a baptized Christian. 

The dowry asked for a girl who has grown up near 
a white settlement is far higher than for one who has 
grown up in a heathen village. When a boy graduates 
from the Bible school, his dowry will not buy a 
civilized girl: so he often marries a heathen. The 
wife always belongs to her people, never to her hus- 
band. I had married Uhambo in the church at Mutoto. 
A month later, he told me, “I am taking my wife 
back to her father.” “But why?” “Well I promised 
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him, ‘Let her go to Mutoto and marry me in the 
church, then I will bring her back.’” ‘Well, how long 
will she stay with her father?” “Six months or twelve, 
till I can get up enough stuff to pay for her.” I ex- 
hausted four cross word puzzles on him, but Uhambo 
took his wife back to her father. 

A month ago, Mr.. Rochester said to me, “You know 
Ciabi’s wife, Diyoyo? She says her children have 
died. She is so bitter. She says ‘I am through with 
this God palaver.’ ” 

There was Katau’s wife. She was smart, could 
read, was a baptized Christian and did well in the dark 
of the moon. But look out moonlight nights. When 
the Charleston started she ‘was right there. It is not 
danced with overcoats in Africa. Let me tell of 
Hatukamuena and Kalubi madonnas, and let me show 
you their children, beautiful in body, face and char- 
acter. 

‘““My wife Ugalula is sick, what shall we do?” They 
are forty miles from Mutoto. “Muayile’s child has 
just died.” They were eighty miles from a doctor. 
Lulua says, “My relatives are urging me to give up 
my evangelistic work since my three children have died.” 
I once saw a book, “What to do till the doctor comes.” 
That would be a joke to our outstation evangelists. 
Then Satan draws near, “Your missionaries do not love 
you. Call in the witch doctor. Do you want your 
child to die? Remember a month ago, a village man’s 
child had the same sickness? ‘The witch doctor came. 
The child got well.” 

A man causes the death of his wife or a woman of 
her husband. To remove the curse the survivor per- 
forms an immoral rite with a relative of the deceased 
within two weeks after the funeral. Unless this is per- 
formed no one wishes to marry the widows or widower 
fearing death. I am told that the elder Munyaidi did 
not perform this rite when his wife died. He is now 
happily married again. Why do you fear number thir- 
teen? 

Elder Cimanga Filipo is superintendent of the Bokwa 
Cisanga section. He was lamenting the fact that they 
were not falling for this God palaver. So I said, “You 
mean you would like to move to another section?” “No, 
no, you misunderstand, I will stay with them, pray for 
them and die with them.” It is worth ten dollars to 
see him smile. 

Upinda wrote, “When I saw sin in this village, I 
said, ‘This is a Lula village,’ but when I went among 
Baluba villages I saw even worse. I was amazed, 
shocked. When I remonstrated with them and tried to 
reason with them they said, ‘You are a heathen. No- 
body but a heathen believes in God any more.’ ” 

Upinda wrote begging us to unite with him in prayer 
that God may turn this people to Him. 

Does that remind you of Paul, “There is that which 
presseth upon me daily anxiety for all the churches.” 
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The Bible in Central Africa 


Rev. V. A. ANDERSON 


UR friends at home have sometimes asked, “How 
O and where do you begin in teaching them the 

Bible when there is no foundation upon whick 
to build? How do they who have never even heard 
of the Gospel ever begin to grasp the great truths that 
it contains?” We, too, sometimes wonder how they 
apprehend, and can only say, “The Lord hath done great 
things for us whereof we are glad.” I can not tell 
you how it ought to be done, but I can relate how we 
sometimes do attempt to awaken their interest in the 
Words of Life. 

The avenues of approach are, of course, innumer- 
able. It may be that when in some interior village 
a missionary hangs his pocket mirror upon a palm 
frond while shaving, that glittering object will elicit 
an avalanche of inquiries as to where the white man 
obtained his wisdom. Then how naturally he can point 
them to Him who: has created men in His own image, 
in knowledge and righteousness, and to His Book which 
contains His Words of wisdom. It goes without say- 
ing, we are not speaking now of the thousands who 
in and around the Mission Stations have long since 
received the engrafted word and have hidden it in their 
hearts. Or it may be that around a camp fire they 
gather to ply him with questions. One they seldom 
fail to ask is, “How many wives have you and what 
did you pay for them?” Upon hearing that he has 
only one and that she was a gracious gift, they are too 


diplomatic to tell him that it was unpardonable stupid- 
ity on his part not to get a baker’s dozen at that price, 
but very likely they will ask, “But why have you only 


one?” There is his opportunity. What better cue can 
he desire to tell them that in the beginning Nzambi 
created one man and one woman. This thing we call 
a book tells us of this, also about his commands, His 
love and His only begotten Son. 

I have mentioned that there is no foundation upon 
which to build, no background upon which to paint for 
them the touching picture of the Cross, but this is not 
altogether true. One can. say of these Africans what 
Paul said of Israel, “I bear them record that they 
have a zeal of God but not according to knowledge,” 
and often have we told them as Christ told the Samar- 
itan woman, “Ye worship ye know not what: we know 
what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews” and one 
in particular, even Jesus. 

I once thought I was going to the Dark Continent to 
inform these people that there is a God. If for only 
that we have crossed the seas, we may as well have 
spared ourselves the trouble, for that they already knew. 
Our great mission is to tell them something of which 
they have never heard, something of which they have 
never even dreamed, that there is a living, loving 
Saviour. To do that without the Bible would be hope- 
lessly impossible. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘““How does the 
Bible fit into the language and interests of the Afri- 
cans ?”’ 

Ours is a wonderful Saviour and the Word a won- 
derful Volume. I have come to realize that more 
fully since entering upon my labors here. There are 


works on psychology and mathematics which could not 
be translated into the Baluba tongue without the in- 
troduction by the wholesale of foreign terms. This is 
not surprising. It is possible that Alfred the Great 
would have found his vocabulary inadequate to do 
the subject of psychology justice. I can not speak 
for all of Africa nor for all of the many dialects of 
the Bantu peoples throughout Central Africa, but I 
know that it is strikingly true that the Word of God 
has been translated into the vernacular of this primi- 
tive people with the introduction of comparatively few 
foreign words and expressions. 

There have been ‘difficulties, it is admitted, and in 
Baluba as well as in the English and the Greek, there 
are passages of Paul which the natives, like Peter, 
find hard to be understood. But this I can say without 
reservation and stint of praise, when Jesus speaks, his 
messages unfold themselves in the Baluba with a 
naturalness and beauty that denotes art perfected. In- 
deed, there are parables and figures which we find far 
more impressive and lucid here than we do in our 
own native tongue. 

You have heard that there is in this language a 
paucity of certain classes of terms, descriptive adjec- 
tives, for example. Have you ever noticed how re- 
markably few descriptive words Jesus employed? We 
flounder around for high flown language in attempts to 
depict the gorgeous beauty of a rose and the delicate 
leveliness of a lily. Jesus, without using a single 
descriptive adjective, once paid a member of the floral] 
kingdom an incomparable tribute when he said, “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” Truly “Never man spake like this man.” 

There is a lad standing on my veranda with an egg 
clutched tightly in his hand. He says that he wants 
to buy a picture. From what I can learn from cinema 
advertisements, pictures are somewhat in demand in 
America also. When I ask him what kind of a picture 
he wants, he says, “People.” Do you wonder that 
the Africans as well as men, women and children 
throughout the world are interested in the Bible which 
is crammed from cover to cover with inimitable pictures 
of people? 

I sometimes wonder how those psychic research 
promulgators would go about preaching to these be- 
nighted heathen. So far as I know there are no mis- 
sionaries in the Congo sent out by Christian Scientists 
and Ethical societies. Doubtless when many here have 
become grounded in Scripture truths, they will be along 
to proselyte. But he who goes forth with the inspired 
Word in his hand, has a message which vitally en- 
grosses the learned, and at once is so profoundly simple 
that the untutored savage can grasp it. Best of all 
is the picture, nay, the portrait, it holds forth of the 
Christ, a Person. 

What results can be expected from the preaching of 
the Bible in Africa? Adherents of a faith which dis- 
courages the placing of the Scriptures in the hands of 
the laity are launching propoganda in which they claim 
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that private interpretations of the Bible by the unin- 
structed natives is breeding chaos and worse. As for 
us, we rejoice that the Word is having free course and 
is being glorified, and that where it goes “lips that 
once kissed idol stones burst forth in songs of praise 
and gladness.” Men have become new creatures, and 
in this land the transformation is often a very visible 
one. As individuals, these have girded themselves, and 
with a growing consciousness and appreciation of their 
unity as a church, they are advancing, bearing the ban- 
ner of their new Captain. 

Once when traveling toward the south from Bibanga, 
I came to a Government Post from which the State 
officer happened to be absent. I shall never forget the 
evening on which I arrived at Mutombo Mukulu. The 
Post is located on the brow of a hill overlooking a 
broad valley. In the center of a clearing on this hill- 
top stood a flagstaff from the top of which floated the 
Belgian flag of not unlovely colors. The wearied sun 
drooped low until it touched its pillow of wooded hills 
in the west. Through the blue haze in the valley be- 
low I could see the thin curling columns of smoke 
which rose from evening fires kindled on a hundred 
hearths in the village nestled there. 


Then looking around, I saw two native soldiers ad- 
vance toward the clearing, walking abreast and keep- 
ing step with military precision. When they reached 
the edge of the clearing, they halted, and clicking their 
naked heels together, they saluted the flag. One of 
them remained there at rest while the other advanced 
snd unfastened the cord, after which he sang out a 
command in clear strong tones. His comrade then 


OW many of you have read Balzac’s “Wild Ass’s 
Skin’? In this story a man comes into possession 
of an onager’s skin which contains magical prop- 

erties. His every wish, premeditated or involuntary, is 
granted on utterance, the spoken desire for riches or the 
involuntary exclamation of annoyance, “I wish this 
visitor would go away” being treated with equal im- 
partiality. With each wish, however, the skin shrinks 
perceptibly, and as the size of the skin represents the 
length of his life, that is to say, the granting of each 
wish but shortens his time upon earth he views with 
increasing terror each diminution in the size of the skin, 
and is almost afraid to express a thought in words in 
case it in some way contains a wish. 

Amongst one of our tribes the ass’s skin has been, in 
a way, supplanted by the tree of life. While it differs 
from the skin in that the natives realize its impotence to 
grant their wishes, yet they believe their lives and the 
life of their especial tree are bound up, and that the ces- 
sation of life in the tree means the end of their earthly 
career. Yes, but you ask, “doesn’t experience teach 
them? On numerous occasions people must have lived 
after the tree of life had died or the tree continued 
blooming after their demise.” Truly so, yet the tree of 
life is only one of their many superstitions and in the 
failure of the tree of life to comply with its accredited 


The Congo Tree of Life 


J. Morrison 


presented arms and remained thus, motionless, until the 
colors were furled. 


The sun sank. The soldiers disappeared behind the 
barracks, but for some time I could not shake off the 
spell that had fallen upon me while I gazed upon that 
sunset scene. Just a simple ceremony, but to me it was 
peculiarly impressive, because save myself who was but 
a spectator, there was no white man within miles. Yet 
those dusky soldiers were carrying on by themselves. 

They had visualized for me the future of the Church 
of God in this land. In my mind’s eye I saw the 
soldiers of Christ carrying on, loyal to his banner, until 
they were a self-supporting and self-propagating church 
under the leadership and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Can this be if they have not the Scriptures in their 
homes and hearts and minds? 

This year is one of the red-letter years in the history 
of our Mission. In it we hope to place for the first 
time the entire Bible in the hands of the Baluba people. 
Never before was there a more auspicious time, for now 
in scores of villages one or more can be found who can 
read, and thousands ‘of Christians are eagerly and 
repeatedly asking us when we will give them the whole 
Book. We bless God for the monumental labors of Dr. 
Morrison and Dr. Vinson who have done the trans- 
lating. Will not the whole church at home rejoice with 
us, and join with us in a paean of praise, and pray 
again that His Word which He has sent forth into 
Ethiopia may not return unto Him void but may 
prosper in that whereunto He has sent it? 

Bibanga. 





powers they have attributed this to the more powerful 
influence of some other fetish. 

To realize what this superstition means to the native 
one must almost enter into their thoughts. They be- 
lieve implicitly in the tree of life. How much import- 
ance does this plant assume in their lives? How much 
attention would you give to something that threatened 
your life? 

How carefully he tends it. It is generally planted in 
close proximity to his house, and is an object of constant 
surveillance. In the dry season, when rain seldom falls 
and the tree shows signs of wilting can one not imagine 
how uneasy the human associate becomes. What an op- 
portunity this for some enemy to work out his hatred. 
One can well imagine that the native has not chosen a 
delicate plant as the symbol of his short stay upon earth, 
not one that requires to be nurtured carefully, but has 
chosen a plant which seems to require little or no atten- 
tion, and which seems to grow in any place. Neverthe- 
less, one can’t take chances and they try to make “as- 
surance doubly sure” by their careful attention. 

Yet this story has its bright side. During a recent 
itineration Mr. Hobson was interrogating aspirants to 
membership in the church. Owing to the numerous 
superstitions of the native this interrogatory takes at 
times peculiar forms. The aspiring member I refer to 
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seemed to subscribe to all the necessary requirements, 
his life seemed to be exemplary, he had the necessary 
scriptural knowledge, he accepted Christ, in fact, Mr. 
Hobson was on the point of passing him when some 
thought prompted him to say, “What about the tree of 
life in your yard?” ‘The man seemed taken aback, and 
stammered something unintelligible. Further questioning 
elicited the fact that he possessed such a fetish. Mr. 
Hobson told him he could not enter the church unless he 
renounced all belief in such a superstition and labored 
patiently with him explaining the foolishness of such 
beliefs. He was at last willing to agree with Mr. Hob- 
son, but not to the extent of cutting down the tree. 
“Well” said Mr. Hobson, “I’m sorry, but you can’t be- 
come a member of the Church unless you cut down the 


Annual Meeting 


Miss E. 


HE annual meeting of the Mexico Mission was at 
af San Angel, some eight miles from Mexico City. 

We had hoped to have our meeting in Chilpan- 
cingo, in the state of Guerrero. But for various reasons 
it was decided to meet in the Federal District. 

The U. S. A. Mission kindly offered us the use of 
the Girl’s School building. As it was vacation many of 
the rooms were placed at our disposal, we supplying our 
own linen and blankets. And as an Assembly room we 
had the use of a large classroom with comfortable chairs 
and a big, open: fireplace. Our investment in wood 
meant the glowing fire that was such a comfort. For it 
was cold, unusually so, some said, for Mexico City. 
And perhaps, on account of the elevation, one feels the 
cold more there. 

Our annual meeting was preceded by the conference 
with Doctor Smith, who had just visited all our stations. 
Long before the date of this conference he had sent 
to each one of us a questionnaire for our prayerful 
study. This questionnaire was used in the conference, 
and treated of all departments of our work in Mexico, 
evangelistic, educational and medical, of the mission- 
aries themselves, the native church and all workers. To 
me it was wonderful the foresight shown by Doctor 
Smith in the preparation of this questionnaire, he had 
thought of everything, and in its preparations had used 
his knowledge of other mission fields. 

Each one of these questions was discussed as Doctor 
Smith wished, very fully and frankly, and in all these 
discussions we saw as never before our united work, the 
problems and the opportunities. Before each session of 
this conference, and before the sessions of the annual 
meeting which followed, Doctor Smith conducted a de- 
votional service which was a spiritual uplift to each one 
2 x His earnest words and prayers reached the hearts 
of all. 

This conference closed on New Year’s day and our 
annual meeting opened the third of January, 1927. All 
Were present except Mrs. Shelby, Mrs. Coppedge and Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Ross, Doctor Coppedge and Miss Suther- 
land having returned in time for the meeting. 

The reports from all the stations showed the progress, 
the open doors everywhere, and the great need and op- 
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tree to show you have no faith in it.” The man was 
torn between two desires—he yearned to enter the Church, 
but would it not cost him his life? 


Can one not sym- 
pathize with him? 


His forefathers for ages past had 
believed in the tree. Who was he to break away from 
the old faith? Yet there was an appeal in this new- 
found faith which drew one. Watching him, one could 
almost see the way the struggle went. It lasted quite a 
while, this silent battle, but the Christ in him proved 
triumphant once again over sin, and I believe, when he 
finally decided by saying “Yes, I’ll cut down the tree” 
there was more relief in being rid of such a burden than 
dread of any possible calamity. 
And he cut down the tree himself! 


Mexico Mission 
V. LEE 


portunities that face us. The spirit of optimism was 
always in evidence. One pressing need was everywhere, 
the building of chapels for church services. Under the 
law no religious services can be held except in a build- 
ing used only for that purpuse, and registered as such. 
And we cannot register rented buildings. ‘The members 
of our churches will do all they can, but we must help 
them. Plans for suitable buildings were placed before 
the Mission, some of these very simple, costing only, 
about $500.00. During this discussion we had the ver 
valuable advice of Mr. Hammond, of the U. S. A. mis 
sion. 


Doctor Coppedge is hoping to secure a Federal license 
and then the Hospital, closed since July, will be opened 
again. It is our hope and prayer that this may soon be. 

There were some changes and advance movements. 
A Committee of five, representing the principal stations 
will have an oversight and certain power of direction 
that will mean much. In the appointing of this Com- 
mittee we had much advice from Doctor Smith, not in 
the ones chosen, for that was by vote, but in the work 
of the Committee. And his advice was invaluable. 

We had cheering letters from Mr. Allardyce and thank 
God for what he has done and will do for the work in 
Mexico. 


There are some special memories. One is the Com- 
munion service. It was held in the Coyoacan church, 
for the laws do not permit any service in any other 
buildings. And, in obedience to the law, the service was 
conducted by the pastor of the church, and, of course, 
in Spanish. And at that same service the little son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson was baptized, also by this 
pastor. Doctor Smith stood by the side of Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson, and made, in English, the concluding 
prayer. That was not contrary to law. 

We had a good deal of sickness. The cold, and the 
elevation is probably the explanation. It was hard to 
keep warm except in front of that big fire. 

All but one were present when we met for the 
closing hour, and, an unbroken circle, hand in hand, 
sang “Blest be the tie that binds.” And Doctor Smith’s 
prayer and benediction closed the meeting of 1927. 
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Comparative Statement 


Foreign Mission Receipts 


Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation 








February 1927 1926 
IP PEA OR eS PO ee: $ 55,595.41 $ 77,492.81 
BY WONOORD: cn cncniimenennanoe 2,082.65 2,016.48 
Sunday Schools—Korea ---------- 694.34 
Sunday Schools—China -------~-- 595.09 
ION carci ent cneseraien recon aoe acdc tnd 13,528.59 21,185.57 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries_-_-_- 276.55 216.02 
CNGIVIOREEE Secs tiacocosusesesic 6,232.34 14,088.76 
$ 78,409.88 $115,594.73 
ere ae Fes SD 761.45 4.99 
$ 79,172.33 
Less Gifts for Deficit._.......__- 4,244.56 





Applicable to Regular Appropria- 


pidemre ig etbisns dk nib wet emt eae $ 74,926.77 $115,599.72 






Bleven Months, April 1, 1926, to February 28, 1927, 


Inclusive 
ER ee rr ae LEYS $565,406.02 $558,133.89 
SS TOOOOUD | ii aimnnnibiciinn 21,132.59 20,117.41 
Sunday Schools—Korea _____-__- 17,457.66 
Sunday Schools—China --_-_----- 15,936.05 
EP Eset nec ee ae 121,335.72 130,621.88 
Societies, C. E. Missionaries, _-_--- 1,865.50 1,729.25 

Ce: LER LES SRO Tae 76,678.22 66,750.14 











$803,875.71 $793,287.62 











didi pase meant dtc eee a alate laa 2,407.02 189.06 
$806,282.73 
Less gifts for Deficit _......----- 37,471.21 
Applicable to Regular Appropria- 
SOO “de clndaosanaudanedencre’ $768,811.52 $793,476.68 


Initial Appropriation for year ending March 
SOE main desde eee and eeedaw $1,316,142.93 





Less Receipts for same —..-.....-.-~......-- 768,811.52 
$ 547,331.41 

Deficit March 31, 1926 -_------ $271,697.30 

Less gifts for same ---------- 37,471.21 234,226.09 
$ 781,557.50 

Agssembly’s Apportionment -_--------------- $1,586,512.00 


It is to be noted that the decrease for the Regular 
Work, as compared with February, 1926, is $40,672.95 
and that the decrease for the period April 1, 1926, to 
February 28, 1927, is $24,665.16. 


EpwWIn F. WILLIs, Treasurer. 
Nashville, Tennessee, February 28, 1927. 





HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. What was King Leopold’s offer to our missionaries 
in the Congo? 

Was it as generous as it purported to be? 

What did the Commission for the Protection of the 


Natives in the Congo report in 1919 and in 
1924? 


4. “Chevalier of the Royal Order of the Lion”—con- 
ferred upon whom and for what? 


What is one phase of the great changes going on 
in the Congo? 


6. “And he cut down the tree himself.” What tree 
and why? 


7. Some avenues of approach with the Gospel to the 
native African, what are they? 


8. Then and now in the Congo, compare. 

9. What do you know about Mukandila? 

10. Are the changes in the Congo during the past 
fifteen years all for the better? 

11. Give some incidents as to how the war in China 
is affecting the Christian Church. 


Ww DO 
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SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PRO- 
GRAM FOR APRIL, 1927 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 
Topic—Africa 


DoxoLoey. 

Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 

ScRIPTURE REeapInc — I Timothy 2:1-6; Revelation 
7:9-17. 

PRAYER. ~ . . } 


HymMn—From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
MINUTES. 


Rott CaLtyt—Answer with an interesting item of mis- 
sionary news. 


BUSINESS. 
Soto—Selected. 
Quiz. 


Topicat—Monthly Topic. 
Kwete Mabinshi, King of the Bakuba. 
Some Difficulties of our Native Preachers. 
The Congo Tree of Life. 
The Bible in Central Africa. 

HymMN—The Call of Christ. 

PRAYER, closing with the Mizpah Benediction. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Condense the articles in the program and tell them. 

From the secular press as well as the current issue of 
the Survey, get items for roll call. 

Use the Prayer Page for needs for prayer in closing. 

To take home—cut out of cardboard small houses, us 
ing the picture of the hospital as a model, and write on 
it a quotation from Dr. Kellersberger’s article, “In the 
Steps of the Great Physician.” 
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Not to be Ministered Unto 


O Lord, I pray 
That for this day 
I may not swerve 
By foot or hand 
From Thy command, 
Not to be served, but to serve. 


This, too, I pray, 

That for this day 
No love of ease 

Nor pride prevent 


My good intent, 
Not to be pleased, but to please. 


And if I may, 

I'd have this day 
Strength from above 

To set my heart 

In heavenly art, 
Not to be loved, but to love. 


—MALTIE D. BABCOCK 


A New Day and a New People 


REMEMBER seeing a war play in New York dur- 

ing the exciting days just preceding the Armistice in 

which a young lady walked out on the stage carrying 
a shapeless something strung on two knitting needles and 
explaining to the audience as she came forward that 
she was in a dreadful dilemma. She had begun a labor 
of love for the soldiers, which at first promised to be a 
pair of knitted socks, then turned into a scarf, then a 
Sweater, but at last it seemed that the attempt was going 
to bear final fruit as a pair of socks after all. 

The educational situation in Korea is in much the 
same dilemma. No two days do conditions seem the 
Same. Plans must be constantly made, unmade, remade. 
No one would be foolish or conceited enough to attempt 
to prognosticate the future five years hence. The only 
fixed phase of the whole matter seems to be the fact 


that nothing is settled or anywhere near being settled 
at this particular moment. 


The Problem as a Whole 


It cannot be reiterated too often that the crux of the 
whole problem lies in the attempt of an Eastern Nation, 
with old, old customs and traditions and one hundred 
per cent Oriental turn of mind, to acquire, understand 
and assimilate western customs and learning in an al- 
most instantaneous period of time. It is apparent to 
all that an eastern mind accustomed to traveling in the 
gear ratio of the time of Christ or a little later, cannot 
shift to the high gear of 1926 without rattling, grinding 
and oftentimes sticking. 

Intellectually the whole nation is on the move. Seldom 
is the terminal point fixed, not often is the proposed 
route known and generally the guides are far from de- 
pendable. But despite all these handicaps, men from 
villages hidden in deep mountain coves gravely ask 
questions about the most advaeced learning or western 
































Mrs. Pilley Kim Choi, who 
is taking work at Colum- 
bia University, leading 
to her Master’s degree in 
June. Mrs. Choi was 
graduated from Agnes 
Scott College in June, 
1926. Her beautiful 
trusting faith has been 
an inspiration to all who 
have heard her speak. 
She will return to her 
native Korea when her 
education is completed, 
to teach in a Christian 
school there. Her hus- 
band, Dr. Kim Choi, who 
is completing a medical 
course in Toronto, will 
return with her. Women 

of the auziliary have done this fine piece of work in 
giving Mrs. Choi this opportunity to serve the Chris- 
tian educational interests of Korea. Additional gifts 
are needed now for the completion of her course and 
for her passage home. 





customs, and also seem to have heard a good deal about 
western society. True they do not understand much 
that is told them and this little flash of light is soon 
obscured by a curtain of customs and fixed habits of 
thinking. Yet they are trying to adjust their mental 
machinery to the gait of a modern world. Like the 
mountaineer who came to town after a lapse of years 
and seeing the sign, “Speed limit twenty miles an hour,” 
began belaboring his old mule exclaiming, “Get up there 
mule, I don’t expect we can make it, but do your dern- 
dest!” So the mind of this nation that jogged along 
for centuries in an unruffled, easy going style, has sud- 
denly run across the speed sign of a modern intellectual 
brid and is fully determined to keep up. 


f course there is an inability to choose wisely or to 
ge accurately. The emphasis is too often placed on 
the wrong point and the showy, attractive and most popu- 
lar denartments of a modern education are the ones that 
appeal most. The exact sciences such as mathematics, 
physics, true philosophy, and languages, appeal but verv 
little, while all that have to do with social relationships, 
shallow psychology, modern history, business, and all 
others that administer to the immediate physical well- 
being of man are immensely popular. The whole coun- 
tiy wants to know more, to live better and to enjoy the 
comforts and luxuries of a modern world. To the masses 
at least the magic key that will open these doors is to 
be found in a modern education. While on the other 
hand they think an ignorance of all these things or even 
a classical education such as their student class had in 
the past, are impassable barriers keeping them out of a 
land that flows with milk and honey. 

In a word Korea has turned from the old idea of 
securing an education for its own sake and as an op- 
portunity of broadening the mind, to a wild desire to 
secure that sort of an education that will make living 
easier and will pour the good things of the physical 
life into her lap. 


How This Affects the Mission Work as a Whole 


It is easy to see that this new attitude of mind is 
not conducive to deep thinking. Neither does it foster 
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that type of mind that will meditate on spiritual thinys. 
And the most discouraging feature of this movemeni is 
the marked impatience with any form of teaching or 
preaching that emphasizes spiritual needs, while on the 
other hand there is an interest in a so-called social gos- 
pel, so long as it concerns itself with the physical well 
being of man. For the time being at least the physical 
is eclipsing all else. This, however, is not an irremedial 
fault nor is it difficult of explanation. As yet the great 
majority of lay workers and a large per cent of the 
native ministry are men and women who have no edu- 
cation at all as that word is defined now. They know 
next to nothing of the great world of science and nothing 
of that fascinating world of literature that means so 
much to an educated man. They are workmen of tried 
faith and they know their Bible, but they are trying to 
lead a people who are intensely eager to know all there 
is to be known in every department, whose ears turn 
from even the gospel message when it is couched in the 
terms of yesterday. And since the leaders cannot call 
upon these modern attainments of science and art to ex- 
plain the spiritual truths of the Gospel they are no longer 
popular. As a result, not because the people are not 
gospel hungry, but because they have suddenly developed 
a taste for a new setting forth of the old, old story, which 
taste their leaders cannot satisfy, they are becoming 
harder and harder to reach. 

As far as I can see the only result this intellectual 
movement has had upon our church work is the insistent 
demand that native church leaders of every grade must 
he educated in a strict and modern sense of that word. 
Young men who turn away in impatience from the plead- 
ings of an ignorant evangelist will listen attentively 
and appreciatively while an educated one gives the same 
message in the terms of the modern day. 

The majority of the church leaders bear ‘about the 
same relation to the mass of people as a hardshell Bap- 
tist preacher does to an educated community in America. 
No one can doubt their piety and faithfulness, but they 
have been intellectually outstripped by the demands, if 
not the attainments of their congregations. 


Unlike many problems this one seems capable of im- 
mediate and complete solution. Just increase the supply 
of educated leaders up to the demand and then the 
church will advance as fast as she ever did. A more 
careful attention of the home church to the repeated re- 
quests of the Mission body for adequate schools and an 
expansion of the educational work of our Mission in 
Korea to the point where trained Christian men and 
women can be secured for every department of fhe 
church life in sufficient numbers—these two things will 
insure an uninterrupted progress to the Church of Christ 
in Korea. 


This Problem and the Girls’ School at Kwangju 


The educational situation-strikes two bitter and rather 
unworthy blows at the Korean girls. In the first place 
they have just as great a thirst for learning as have the 
boys, unfortunately they labor under the double handicap 
of lacking the opportunity to earn their way and so 
secure an education, and of the fact that as yet their 
parents and public opinion do not grant them the same 
need of an education as they do to boys. In the second 
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lace, while but lukewarmly interested in the education 
o! girls, still the young men are demanding educated 
wives. This has led to a great increase in divorce and 
has made the plea of ignorance the main one for putting 
away the ignorant wives which the parents, with strange 
stupidity, insist upon choosing for their sons. 

Both the church and the home are jeopardized by the 
tremendous scarcity of educated women. Even yet in 
many of the country churches there is not a woman who 
could enter the second grade at school. The little trickle 
of graduates from the Girls’ Schools has been absorbed 
entirely in teachers and nurses. The churches, as a 
whole, have profited but little. Is it not apparent that 
the request for one recognized school for girls at 
Kwangju is a too modest one and while it will be a 
great help, yet it cannot meet the whole need? However, 
that may be, the Mission feels that at least this much 


must be done now for we must meet the challenge of 
the women by giving to them trained leaders as well as 
to the men. 

Country girls go to their moral ruin by attending the 
co-ed government schools. Fine young women are lured 
into lives of shame by the promise of an education in 
Japan that can be earned by work. Sweet spirited, 
noble charactered girls in country villages find them- 
selves a drug on the matrimonial market because they 
are ignorant. The whole life of this people and all 
the affairs of the church need and demand educated 
leaders among the women and so far as your gifts will 
allow, the recognized mission high school for girls at 
Kwangju is pledged to meet this need. 

L. T. New ann. 

Kwangju, Korea. 





| ° 
Ignorant Wives 





Are the cause of increasing 
divorce in Korea 


Will you help educate Korean girls by doubling your Birthday 
Gift to the Kwangju Girls’ School in May? 








Not Wanted 


S I came up a long hard pass one day, I was 
suddenly arrested by the sound of bitter wailing 
that floated down to me from out the heavy un- 


derbrush. I looked in vain for a grave, or for any ap- 
parent reason for so much sorrow. Then I saw two 
women, one of mature years, the other in her early 
twenties. They were on their knees facing each other 
while the younger rocked and sobbed in an almost 
hysterical manner. Just back of her I saw a big-eyed 
baby straped on the back of a half grown boy looking 
on in wondering silence. 

It was evident that the affair was a purely personal 
one so I passed on, but just.as soon as it was seemly, 
ear my secretary who was dead or what it was all 
about. 

“No one is dead,” he said, “It’s just a mother driving 
her daughter back to the home of her husband who has 
cast her off.” 

_ “But what is she crying about, and what is she say- 
ing?” I asked. 

_His reply is characteristic of present conditions in 
Korea. “She says, ‘I have been starved and abused by 
my husband, and scorned by my mother-in-law,’ they 
suid I was so ignorant and stupid that my presence in 
the home was unbearable. Even after the baby came, 
since It was a girl, they have shown no mercy and at 
last drove me out with the warning to go home and 
never come back. 

1 have come and you, my own mother, tell 
t is a shame for a married woman to live away 
ron her husband. Besides you say there is no rice 
lor me to eat and that my living has now become the 


me 
fre 


business of my husband, You are driving me and my 
baby away when you know my husband will not receive 
me. So all that is left for me is the life of a beggar, 
or in other words a life of shame. Woe is me, woe is 
me!’ ”? 

We went on, both silent. The Korean turning over 
‘n his mind the fact that custom, so esteemed by the 
Koreans, in reality meant slavery and disgrace. I, to 
have a shadow cast over an otherwise beautiful day and 
to realize afresh what it means to live in a community 
that in former years consistently condemned its women 
to ignorance, but today demands the impossible—that 
thev become cultured overnight. 

These domestic tragedies are occurring with alarming 
frequency. Formerly the impossibility of being a mother 
was about the only reason offered for cutting a young 
wife adrift. Now the excuse is almost always ignorance, 
for educated and semi-educated young men no longer 
accept the uneducated wives procured for them by their 
parents. Indeed the home life of Korea, at best unstable, 
threatens to wreck itself on the rock of uneducated wives. 

Standing above every other urgent claim in the work 
of the Church in Korea téday is that of educating her 
womanhood. 

The Mission’s High School for Girls, at Kwangju, 
has as its avowed aim to raise up a trained womanhood 
who will go back to mountain hamlets and rice plain 
villages to light beacon fires of education among their 
backward sisters and thus remove from them the stigma 
of ignorance on account of which they are being dis- 
owned by husband and family. 

L. T. NEWLAND. 
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“Successful” 


For the Woman’s Auxiliary 


N THE very content of the word successful there’s 
a thrill. But imagine you are a missionary in Korea 
and one day there comes to you from the homeland, 

ten thousand miles away, a cablegram containing the 
one word “Successful”. That is the thrilling message 
we received in Kwangju from the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on July 9, 1926. 

There was no doubt about the meaning of the good 
news. Mrs. Winsborough had previously written that 
the decision as to the next birthday offering would be 
made at Montreat between July fourth and sixth and 
if it were in favor of the girls’ school at Kwangju she 
would cable “successful” in order to relieve our suspense. 
So with glad and thankful hearts the missionaries met 
that afternoon in our little church for a praise service. 

The following Sunday the cablegram was announced 
in the four Korean churches. And on Monday morn- 
ing teachers, day pupils and a few alumnae met at the 
school to thank God for hearing and answering our 
prayers. Day after day, for three years we had been 
praying in chapel for equipment funds. And during 
the days preceding the closing of school on July seventh 
special, definite prayers were offered that our school 
would be the recipient of the 1927 birthday offering. 

With hearts full of joy the pupils, teachers and 
alumnae took part in the praise service. Prayers of 
thanksgiving were offered, Psalms of praise were read 
and hymns of joy sung. A brief history was given of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in America, and of what it had 
accomplished through the birthday offerings. Dr. Lee’s 





wife, one of the alumnae, gave a history of the school 
from its small beginning in 1908. And one of the teach- 
ers told of our present plans for the enlargement of the 
school. Now, with you women of the church back of 
us we know that our equipment is assured! And with 
the utmost confidence in you we are forging ahead mak- 
ing definite plans. 

At the last meeting of the mission we were very 
fortunate in securing Rev. J. D. Cumming, of Mokpo, 
as principal of the school. But on account of the short- 
age of workers in Mokpo he can give only two days a 
week to the work here. He is also general secretary of 
education for our mission and can very ably carry on 
negotiations towards securing recognition of the school 
with the Governor General and local Japanese officials. 
Recently Mr. Cumming has been visiting other school 
plants in Korea and today will present for mission ap- 
proval the plans he has drawn up for our high school 
building. Don’t think we are going too fast. Things 
move very slowly in the East and if the erection of the 
high school building is begun next year, plans must be 
gotten under way now. 

We are very, very grateful to you women of the Auxi- 
liary for selecting the girls’ school at Kwangju for your 
1927 birthday offering. And now we are praying that 
through you and your gift God will soon grant results 
in the Kwangju girls’ school which will be exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think. 

ANNA McQUEEN. 

Kwangju, Korea. 








The Auxiliary 
Year Book of Programs for 1927-28 


contains twelve missionary programs for your inspirational meeting and 
twelve less formal missonary programs for your circle meeting, present- 
ing the work of each agency of the General Assembly. 


Program Literature 


for carrying out each program may be had on subscription to the auxi- 
liary office, including a devotional for each meeting. This literature 
is to be supplemented by the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 


Year Books 7 cents a copy 


Auxliary Program literature, sent monthly.............. $1.00 a year 
Circle Program literature, sent monthly.................. 1.00 a year 
Auxiliary and Circle literature combined................ 1.50 a year 
Leaflets for literature table, cost of handling.............. 1.00 a year 


order now from 
The Woman’s Auxiliary, 270-277 Field Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The Inadequacy of the Present Equipment of Kwangju Girls’ 
School 


J. D. Cumminc 


HE visitor to the Girls’ School in Kwangju won- 
it ders how the institution has managed to carry on 

as well as it has with the present equipment. One 
need not see the modern school buildings in America to 
realize the inadequacy,—the buildings of the govern- 
ment schools all through the country are roomier, lighter, 
better supplied with classroom materials, and more effi- 
cient in every way than our building. Had it been a 
government school in America or Japan this plant would 
long ago have been condemned. 

The enrollment of the school is still small and 80 per 
cent of the pupils are in the elementary grades, yet 
there are only three classes in the whole building which 
have rooms sufficiently large to work in properly. One 
of these is the class which meets in the chapel and be- 
cause there is not space for chapel benches the girls sit 
on the floor during the assembly period and then this 
class brings out its little tables and sits on the floor for 
its study and recitation. 


The other rooms are two which have been provided 
by the generosity of the ladies of the station in giving 
up their living rooms,—going to live with other fami- 
lies in the station,—in order to add to the impetus with 
which the school begins its new program. ‘These two 
rooms are sufficient only for the very small high school 
classes which we now have. 

The main floor of the building is a height of fifteen 
steps from the level of the playground; from that floor 
a long narrow flight leads to the chapel and the seven 
classrooms and studies on the second floor; the upper 
hall is very narrow and is lighted only by the diffused 
light from small transoms. The rooms of the whole 
present building can be used for music practice rooms, 
domestic science, and teachers’ rooms in the new plant 
but the program planned for the school by the mission 
is entirely dependent for its life on the new buildings 
and equipment which the church in America is asked te 
furnish. 

Kwangju, Korea. 


———_()— 


DOUBLE YOUR BIRTHDAY GIFT IN MAY! 


Spee , a enee 


In the Heart of the Congo 


ALLEN M. Craic 


66 XPANSION”, “Enlargement”, “Increase”, these 
words may have a part in your thoughts as you 
plan your home, church and business life there 

in America, but they are playing a very small part in 

our life these days; for we, your representatives on our 

Congo Mission, are being forced to give more thought 

to the problem of “holding our: own” than to enlarging 

or increasing. At our recent Annual Mission Meeting, 
at Bulape, we spent four days in considering our budget 
for next year; they were not days of joyous planning 
for an enlarged work but, rather, how we are to continue 
what we are now doing on what we have to do it with. 

How is it with you? In your home life—have you put 

a few more dollars into the comforts of life during the 

past five years, or are you planning to add a few more 

dollars next year to the “creature comforts of life”? 

In your church life, your congregational church life, 

has the past five years seen an upward trend in your 

expenditures? Are you worshipping in a better equip- 
ped church, or are you planning for something better 
next year? And in your business—have you expanded 
during the past five years, and are you with satisfac- 
tion and confidence planning for an expansion next 
year? If so, have you expanded, or will you expand, 

Without an increase in overhead expenses? We do not 

begrudge you one bit of all the joy possible you may 

be able to get out of the expansion of your home, church 
or business life; but we do wish that you could enter 


fully with us into the discouragement of our task of 
trying to win this great country for Jesus Christ with 
our financial resources no greater than they were five 
years ago. Five years ago our appropriation for field 
expenses (this is exclusive of the salaries of mission- 
aries) was $65,000.00 and it remains the same today. So, 
taking into consideration the increased cost of every- 
thing, the decreased purchasing power of the Belgian 
franc (which is the currency in which we have to work), 
may we not even say truthfully that we are working 
on less today than we did five years ago? 

I see an evangelist who formerly bought a piece of 
cloth (eight yards) for 6 francs, when his monthly wage 
was 10 francs, now paying 55 francs for the same 
quantity of cloth on a monthly wage of 21 francs, which 
is the amount paid our best evangelists, and this 
same ratio of the cost of living holds good along the 
line. We, of course, have to carry on our work out 
here in the Belgian francs, but we will try to talk in dol- 
lars since that is your currency. 

When the franc was normal, the rate of pay for one 
of our evangelists was about $2.00 per month. How- 
ever, you are familiar with the decline in the value of 
the franc; so, today, the purchasing power of the 
monthly wage of that same evangelist is about 60 cents! 
We give an extra child allowance, but the purchasing 
power of such monthly allowance per child is now about 
five and one-half cents! ‘Thus you will see that we 
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are actually paying our native workers less today than 
we did five years ago. 

You may say: “But their standard of living is so 
different.” Of course it is, or they wouldn’t be here 
today for us to be writing about them and, even with 
their lower standard of living, they would not be here 
any way if they had to depend upon our pittance for 
a living—so, in order to stay in the work, they piece 
out their living with what they can make on their little 
farms or in trading. And what we have said about our 
evangelists can be said also of our teachers and other 
workers. It is one of the most wonderful tributes I know 
of that so many of these native workers are staying 
with us, doing their bit of Christian work, when they 
could go to the trading or industrial concerns and make 
far more than we pay them. 

I said in the beginning that we find ourselves con- 
cerned with the problem of “holding our own” rather 
than thinking in terms of “Expansion”, “Extension” or 
“Increase” but, friends, these terms are being thrust 
upon us; for these people do need the Gospel and that 
need calls for more evangelists to man our outstations: 
they do need our schools, if for nothing else, in order 
that they may learn to read the Word of God and thus 
find the means of strengthening their Christian lives; 
if you could see the medical work to be done surely you 
would say: “yes, that need must be met”—but that calls 
for dollars and we are getting the same that we got 
five years ago. 

Look in for a moment on our Morrison Bible School 
at Mutoto. There you will find about 150 young men 
in training as our future pastors, evangelists and teach- 
ers—the hope of our native church for the future. The 


Morrison Bible School is the Austin-Presbyterian-! )avid- 
son College, the Austin-Louisville-Columbia-| 
Seminary of our Mission. And its budget is $2,200 
(two thousand two hundred dollars) per year. Is it 
possible that more space needs to be given to this sub- 
ject? 

Our missionaries are constantly coming to me, as their 
Mission Treasurer, to see if there is some way by which 
we can finance this or that greatly needed work. In the 
light of what has been written above, I am sure you can 
surmise what my reply has to be. What would you sug- 
yest? Look over those figures again. Would you sug- 
gest that we try to trim a little on the evangelist’s salary 
-—the man who is now receiving the equivalent of sixty 
cents per month? Would you suggest that we endeavor 
to save a little by reducing the child allowance which 
now equals about five and one-half cents per month per 
child? Would you suggest that we reduce the annual 
appropriation of the Morrison Bible School? Do you 
suggest any of these measures, or will you make it pos- 
sible for us to do this work as it ought to be done, and 
make it possible for us to face pay day for our native 
Christian workers without a feeling of shame as we 
hand them the equivalent of sixty cents per month? 

If we were dealing with a business proposition we 
might afford to say: ‘Well, we will just do the best we 
can with the money the home church sends us to work 
with, why need we worry—its all in a life time any way.” 
But, friends, while we have been talking in terms of 
dollars and cents we are really dealing with immortal 
souls and it is not simply a “question of a life time”, 
but of eternity as well. 

Luebo, Africa. 


nion 


Thirty-third annual meeting of St. Louis Presbyterial Auziliary, Westminster Church, St. Louis, Mo. In the center 
is Mrs. Max Kotany, president; to the left is Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, superintendent of woman’s work, «nd 


Mrs. William Crowe, wife of Dr. William Crowe, pastor of the church, who gave the Bluebird’s message for ‘he 
birthday gift to Oklahoma Presbyterian College at the meeting. 
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A Higher Christian Education for Korean Women 


JAMEs I. PatsLey 


Presbyterian Church the importance of Christian 

Education. If there is one cause that has appealed 
to the hearts and pocket books of our people, above 
others, it is that. Practically every Synod of our Church, 
has within the past ten or twelve years, raised a large 
fund for the equipment and endowment of our schools. 
Surely too much has not been given for this worthy cause, 
but enough has been done to indicate the pulse of our 
people. 

In these contributions, the distinction has net been 
made between a higher education for girls and one for 
boys. It should not be made here. One of the most 
noticeable results of Christianity, perhaps it is a by- 
product, but, if so it is one of ‘supreme importance—is, 
“The elevation of womanhood.” 

One of the surest ways to accomplish this is to give 
these girls, into whose hearts the grace of God has 
come, the advantages of a higher Christian education. 


[' IS surely not necessary to argue before the Southern 


Pa 


That is what the Kwangju School for girls has done 
right nobly in the past, but, because the school has not 
had the recognition of the Government, the graduates 
have not had any rating in the eyes of the nation. 

One of the prerequisites for this recognition is money, 
and that is how you can help in this crisis. We have 
faith to believe that the birthday offering of the Auxi- 
liary at home will be adequate to raise the full amount 
of the $60,000 needed for this work. 

The success of last year’s effort for the girls of our 
school at Durant, Okla., augurs well for the success of 
the effort this year in behalf of the Korean girls who 
will, in ever increasing numbers, attend this school at 
Kwangju, and who are capable of doing wonderful 
things for their own people, if they receive the training 
that a school equipped as this will be, will be able to 
provide for them. Our faith is such that we will begin 
now to get ready to join in the victory chorus this year. 

Kwangju, Korea. 
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Ammunition 


306 West Grace Street 


Secretaries of Literature and Presbyterials. 

Dear Friends: Have you ever tried having a separate 
table for children at your meeting of Presbyterial? Have 
all the things that you can get together for children and 
their leaders, and hang over this table the legend, “For 
Children and Their Leaders.” Plan this and carry it 
out and write us how it helped you women. 

And then, when you present the “Survey” at this meet- 
ing, use these four points in your argument and tell your 
local Secretaries to pass them on. You need this maga- 
zine: 1. For missionary news of all kinds; unless you 
read you will not know. 2. To know the needs of the 
fields, in order to be enthusiastic. 3. It is official, bear- 
ing the imprimatur of all our committees. 4. Because we 
find here the wonderful miracle-work of our Great Part- 
ner. 

—Oo— 

National Excerpts. A live little news sheet that will 
come to you every month, bringing a digest of news 
taken from many reliable sources. Send 25c to The 
Board of National Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

—QO-—- 

Songs of All Nations. Often a song in costume will 
help in putting on a program. This book will supply 
this need. $1.50. 

—_o-— 

kK. M. A charming little story from our own Christian 
Education office, Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. Tell it 
to the boys and girls. It is free. 

The Bible in the Schools or Chaos. 5c. W. S. Fleming. 
Secretaries of Christian Social Service will find great 
field for thought here, as they read of what has been 
done in many states about this matter. A good thing to 
have, io read, to think about, and to pass on. 

—Oo— 

Where Does It Go? 10c. Laura Scherer Copenhaver. A 
Simpl: aramatie service, with much singing. showing 
Where gitts go, and revealing much of the gratitude of 


the foreign women who have found Christ because of 
these vifts, 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
LLL TL OSL SL SL SL LIS OPE TEST 


Richmond, V irginie 


ATTA 


FOR WORKERS WITH CHILDREN 


Story Sermons for Children, $1.25, and Fifty-Two Story 
Talks for Boys and Girls, $1.25, both by Rev. Howard J. 
Chidley. Parents and teachers will find here most origi- 
nal stories for children. 

—_— o— 

Three Books by Dr. Hugh T. Kerr. Each $1.25. Chil- 
dren’s Missionary Story Sermons. Deeds of knightly valor 
done in the name of the Great King. Children’s Gospel 
Story Sermons. Stories drawn from history, biography, 
fiction, with evangelical application. Children’s Nature 
Story Sermons. “Dr. Kerr possesses the faculty for in- 
culeating Christian truths into the minds of the young.” 

— o— 

Three Books by Dr. Sell. Sermons in Objects, Sermons 
in Stories, Sermons in Action. Five Minute Series. Each 
$1.25. The entertaining short-story method is used to 
arouse and stimulate interest in great truths and high 
ideals. 

—o— 
GAMES FROM OTHER LANDS 


Teach the children how to play as their little brothers 
and sisters far away play. The following series of games 
can be had for 10c each: 

Indian Play Hour 

Chinese Play Hour 

Japanese Play Hour 

Mexican Play Hour 

South American Play Hour 

Syrian Play Hour 

African Play Hour , 

These would be a great help in putting on a Junior 
Miss‘onary program. 

—o— 


Order all books from The Presbyetrian Committee of 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. ; : 

Order all leaflets and games from The Woman’s Auxili- 
ary, 277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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neral Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 


415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, 


REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Asseciate Editor 


Tenn. 


he New Church Year and Stewardship 


Are You a Member? 
Tither’s League. 


If.Not, Enroll Now in the 


Start the New 


Church Year Aright 


from the standpoint of stewardship promotion in 

the history of the stewardship movement. In the 
increase in the number of stewardship schools and study 
classes; in the enrollment of proportionate givers; in the 
zeal with which the Every-Member-Canvass was entered 
into, and completed, and in the general splendid re- 
sponse of the leadership of the whole Church to the 
actions of the last Assembly on matters pertaining to 
Stewardship, the Southern Presbyterian Church witnessed 
her belief in the unified promotion of her Kingdom en- 
terprises. 

A new Church year is upon us. Though there is 

much that we might have done in the stewardship field 
that we left undone, let us not look back but forward to 
the things we can do this year. Let us make it a stew- 
ardship year. 
The study, practice, and promotion of Christian stew- 
dship are essential to the highest individual holiness 
s well as to the fullest realization of the Church’s mis- 
sion. We must know, love and live the truth ourselves 
before we can lead others into the experience of ‘stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” Christian stewardship 
today can neither be ignored, nor perfunctorily com- 
mended by those who are seeking to find and fulfill the 
whole will of God. We recognize, therefore, with our 
brethren represented in the United Stewardship Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the following 
principles as central to Christianity and binding upon 
all Christians: 


1. Stewardship Fundamental 


The recognition of our responsibility to God as stew- 
ards of everything we are and have—life, time, talents, 
possessions, and spiritual resources—is fundamental to 
a wholesome Christian faith and experience. 

Stewardship is primarily spiritual. Its great objec- 
tive is character. It is the principle upon which daily 
life must be organized in order to be fully Christian. 


- 2. Not Optional 


Stewardship grows out of our obligation to God as 
Creator, Owner, and Giver of all things material and 
spiritual, and is indispensable to a life of obedience, love 


and gratitude. 
3. Solves Problems 
Stewardship, in its full New Testament meaning, in- 


ie past church year has been the most satisfactory 


volves responsibility to man and provides a solution for 


the social, racial, industrial, and economic problems 
which confront the modern world. 


4. How Acknowledged 


Suitable acknowledgment of our stewardship can be 
made only as we set aside for God’s service such meas- 
ure of time, possessions, and vital energies as a scrip- 
turally enlightened judgment demands. 


5. Relation to Money 


Stewardship involves both the beneficent use of money 
and the spirit and methods of its acquisition, investment, 
and expenditure. 

The Christian’s total attitude toward material things 
is of great importance to himself, the Church, and the 
world in this time of social reconstruction. 


6. Proportionate Beneficence 


Stable provision can be made for the support of 
kingdom enterprises only through the systematic, pro- 
portionate, and adequate contributions of Christian 
people. 

System should be adjusted to the need involved, pro- 
portion should be relative to personal income and agree- 
able to the Scriptures. The dedication of the tenth of 
income offers a basic principle of beneficence supported 
by centuries of religious custom, Biblical teaching, and 
joyful experience. While emphatically recommended to 
the people of our Churches, it must not be regarded as 
exhausting the meaning of stewardship, but rather as 
the beginning of our service to the kingdom. 


7. Education in Stewardship 


Stewardship instruction should be included in the 
program of religious education of both home and Church. 
It is of primary importance in building the type of 
Christian character most urgently needed at this hour. 

Religious leaders and heads of families should be 
diligent to understand and practice Christian steward- 
ship, and to instruct in its principles all who come un- 
der their care. That the acceptance of stewardship may 
speedily become universal, every steward should be en- 
couraged to bear witness to his faith and to unite in 
such stewardship movement as his communion provides. 


Individual Application 


The following methods should be pursued by the in- 
dividual Christian who would administer wisely ** 
stewardship of material possessions: 
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1. The portion of income set aside in compliance 

with the foregoing principles should be administered 
systematically for the kingdom of God. 
“2. In the division of the separated portion, the con- 
nectional and local needs of the Church should be taken 
into account, with a view to contributing at least “as 
much for others as for ourselves.” 





3. Weekly payments, as far as possible, should be 
offered as an act of worship at the public service. 

4. There should be careful, intelligent, personal, and 
prayerful consideration of the uses to be made of the 
remainder of income and wealth; this will require study 
of the local, national, and world-wide program of the 
Church, and of the full responsibilities of life itself. 








Call up a friend and tell him about some of the 
good things you've found in this issue of the Survey. 


Mail him your copy, with several of the best articles 








The Fellowship 


HAT is meant by the expression “the Fellowship 
of Stewardship?” It is a standard term that in- 
cludes all members who practice proportionate 

giving on the basis of ten per cent of their net income 
and upward, and called, in our Church, “The Tither’s 
League.” The Secretary of Stewardship in each local 
Church should “keep a permanent roll of the tithers of 
the Church.” This roll should, of course, include not 
only those who give as much as a tenth, but also those 
who give more. All members who tithe and all those 
who give a higher percentage of their income are to be 
counted as members of the Fellowship of Stewardship. 

The Christian should not allow the ancient Hebrew 
to outclass him in giving. Christ never revised any- 
thing downward. If giving is a virtue, Christianity 
should not lower that virtue. Are the coming of Christ, 
the sacrifice of Calvary, and the gift of the Comforter 
deserving of a less return today than the Hebrews paid 
in Old Testament times? Certainly the sinner saved 
by grace should not give a smaller propertion of his 
income for the support of the Church and the conver- 
sion of the world than the Jew gives for the maintenance 
and propagation of Judaism. 

In one sentence Christ forever lifted the principle of 
the tithe out of the realm of the petty and enslaving 
legalism of the Pharisees into the realm of moral obli- 
gation in the New Testament dispensation (Mat. 23:23; 
Luke 11:24.) From his divine “ought” there can be 
no appeal, yet his indorsement of tithing was merely 
incidental as compared with his exposition of the larger 
meaning of stewardship. The tenth is only a bottom 
standard. We should, as we are able. pass on sublimer 
heights in Christian giving. The Christian concept of 
man’s relation to his material possessions is that of 
stewardship rather than ownership. The change in atti- 
tude from owner to steward is a radical change; it is a 
renunciation of all that one has. This is what Jesus 
meant when he said: ‘Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
(Luke 14:33.) 


From a Pharisee of the Pharisees Paul was trans- 


of Stewardship 


formed by the grace and power of God into a Christian 
of Christians and became the world’s greatest interpreter 
of the spirit and teaching of our Lord. He was a 
tither before he was converted. Should we not give 
as much after conversion as he did before? From 
the chief enemy of the Gospel he became its chief steward. 
He invested his all—time, talent, education, craftman- 
ship, material possessions, and life itselfi—for the spread 
of the kingdom. In the light of his noble example, wé 
should think in terms of the maximum for Christ rathe 
than the minimum. “Lay not up for yourselves treasures™ 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves do not break through 
and steal.” (Matt. 6:19-20.) 

To the average man the practice of tithing is an 
antidote to covetousness, an aid in keeping a check on 
himself and in rightly proportioning his income; to the 
man of wealth it is a stimulus in starting him on the 
highway of stewardship. The time has come when 
proportionate giving should be general, so that we shall 
not think of being Christians without being proportional 
givers. Individuals with moderate incomes should be- 
gin with a tenth. The proportion should increase as 
the income increases. God expects a larger proportion 
from those with larger incomes. The Pauline rule is 
“as God hath prospered him.” 

The spiritual reconstruction of our people and the 
financial success of all our great enterprises are involved 
in this movement. The Church that develops the Stew- 
ardship passion in its members from the youngest to the 
oldest will be the most effective in evangelizing and 
Christianizing the world. A vital part of the Christian 
program is to direct the budget, the whole budget. Let 
Christ control the world’s budget and in so doing he 
will remake civilization. The members of the Fellow- 
ship of Stewardship are a royal company who are striv- 
ing to fulfill his will in the administration of their 


property. 

























T OUR regular monthly meeting on Thursday 
evening of this week we had over ninety men pres- 
ent including twenty odd visitors from Navasota 

Church. This is said to be the best men’s meeting ever 
held in the city of Bryan. 

Now, the secret of our meeting was the Program. 
While not discounting the value of social and recrea- 
tional features, we have had a definite conviction that 
the only thing that would keep the “drag” out of these 

"meetings, and more impertant still, make them worth 
while, would be a real worth while Program. 

As a basis for the Program this mouth we used the 
data supplied by the Foreign Mission office at Nash- 
ville, this being arranged by the Program Committee. 
This Program was then assigned for presentation to three 
laymen of the church with the request that they deliver 
no “speech” nor “oration”, but endeavor to present the 
facts in practical language which the average man could 
understand. It may be added here that two of these 
men had never undertaken anything of the kind before, 
and “swore” they couldn’t do it—but they did! And 
the results, under the conditions here, we consider re- 
markable. 



































































































































FOREWORD 


These Programs are built on the sound psychological 
fact that an all-round character is developed only by a 
program which offers the privilege of worship, the op- 
portunity for instruction, a field for service, a chance for 
recreation. Each program in this book offers this four- 
fold program. These parts are clearly indicated and 
each should receive due emphasis. 









































POINTERS 
DO NOT DEPEND ON OUTSIDE SPEAKERS. 
USE YOUR OWN MEN. 
USE ALL OF YOUR MEN ON THE PROGRAMS. 
ASSIGN THE PROGRAMS EARLY. 
KEEP TO THE TIME LIMIT. 
READ “DON’TS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


MAKE A REAL APPEAL TO THE MEN IN 
EACH PROGRAM. 

MAKE THE WORSHIP PROGRAM REALLY 
WORSHIPFUL. 







































































Men of the 
i REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editor ! 


Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
a 


Chareh 


Results of the Monthly Programs in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bryan, Texas 


The general comment has beén: 

“This has been a revelation to me.” “I had no idea 
our Foreign Mission Work was such a tremendous propo- 
sition.” ‘I’ve gotten more information here tonight than 
I ever had before about the work of the Church.” “This 
is the greatest meeting ever held in the First Church.” 
“Tf this work is continued it will revolutionize the work 
of this church.” “This is the banner night of the Men- 
of-the-Church.” ‘How in the world did you get those 
men to make those talks?” “The singing of that group 
of men sounds like an old fashioned camp meeting re- 
vival.” ‘That group of men can ‘turn the world upside 
down!’ if you will keep pushing them forward.” From 
leading women of the church—(looking on from the 
kitchen): ‘‘We’ve never hoped to see our men so en- 
thusiastic.”’ etc., etc. 

And the usual comment we hear on the streets is, “If 
that’s the sort of Program you expect to put on we'll be 
there at each meeting.” 

These men were persuaded recently to put on a real 
“informational” Program. The result has been four 
hundred per cent increase in attendance, and more than 
that in real interest. - —Rev. T. G. Watts, Pastor. 


Monthly Programs for the Men-of-the-Church 


READ THE SCRIPTURE DISTINCTLY. 


PRAY AUDIBLY SO THAT THE MEN CAN 
HEAR. . 


FOLLOW UP THE INSTRUCTIONAL PRO- 
GRAM WITH A SERVICE PROGRAM. 


BE SURE TO GET REPORTS ON THE SERV- 
ICE PROGRAM. 


WORK HARD FOR THE SUCCESS OF EACH 
PROGRAM. 


EXPECT GOD TO HELP YOU. 


These Programs are offered to the men of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, with the earnest 
prayer that they may be instruments in their hands for 
the development of their spiritual lives, for increasing 
their knowledge of the work of the Kingdom, and for 
strengthening their desire to serve the Master. In order 
to realize their full value the men should study them 
carefully and see the relationship which each part bea's 
to the whole. 
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April Program 


Department I1I—Christian Training 


WorsHie ProcraM—Theme — Using Our Lives for 
Others. 
Hystn—Light Up The World for Jesus. 
PRAYER—Ask Five Men to Pray for the Work of the 
Five Vice-Presidents. 
ScrIpPTURE—John 15:1-14. 
HymMN—Seal Us O Holy Spirit. 
Reports of Group Leaders. on Assignments for the Past 
Month. (See Preface.) 
Instructional Program: Topic—The Year’s Objectives. 
(Note: The in-coming President should lead this meet- 
ing. ‘The speakers on the program should be the 
Departmental Chairmen. The talks should not be 
formal addresses but rather a statement and ex- 
planation of the aims of each Department. The 
sub-heads are merely suggestive. In this way the 
work of the whole year will be brought before the 
men. ) 
First Speaker: The Objective of the Department of 
Spiritual Life and Evangelism. 
1. Prayer—public and private—prayer in closet, 
home and church. 
2. Bible Study—public and private. 
3. Attendance upon Church, Sunday School and 
Prayer Meetings. 
4. Daily witnessing for Christ in Business, on the 
street, that souls may be won for Him. 
5. A survey of the community for those out of 
touch with Christ and the Church. 
Second Speaker: The Objectives of the Department of 
Missions. 
1. Prayer, and Study of Missions—Home and 
Foreign. 
2. Prayer Services in vacant churches and nearbv 
mission points. 
. Distributing Literature on Missions among the 
men. 
4. Presentation of the subject of Missions by Home 
and Foreign Missionaries. 
Third Speaker: The Objectives of the Department of 
Christian Training. 
1. Training of the men in leadership. 
2. Encouraging the men to read helpful literature. 
3. Helpful co-operation with the young people in 
their choive of life work, in their organiza- 
tion, in their plans for the Summer Conference. 
+. Encouragement of Bible Study in the Public 
: Schools. 
Fourth Speaker: The Objectives of the Department of 
Stewardship of Possessions. 
|. Increase in knowledge of stewardship. 
-. Increase in number of tithers. 
’. Increase in gifts to the Master’s work. 
4. Aid in the Every Member Canvass. 
Fifth Speaker: The Objectives of the Department of 
Christian Social Service. 
'. Have oversight of the supper and other recrea- 
tional features. Rai: 
-. Visit to every home by the men. 
Ministering to the sick and needy. 


w 





A Brief Message from the Pastor. 


(See Preface.) 
HyMN—Men-of-the-Church of the Living God. 
Prayer by Leader. 


SERVICE PROGRAM: 


(See Preface) 
Department I. 


Assign Book of James for reading 
by the men during the month; aid the 
Church School Superintendent in 
building up the school this month; 
assign groups to hold prayer services 
with the pastor before the Sunday 
evening service; suggest a plan by 
which a record may be kept of those 
who take a public part in the meet- 
ings during the year so that all the 
men will be used; give out names of 
prospects who should be visited, 
Assign groups to hold services in any 
nearby vacant churches or mission 
points; encourage members to use care 
to bring in children who might not 
otherwise come to the Church School; 
ascertain if services can be held in 
jails or hospitals. 

Arrange monthly program; suggest 
for reading “The Church at Work.” 
Suggest plans for aiding the Young yg 
People in their study of “Vocational 
Guidance” if they use that theme this 
month, make effort to train men in 
public speaking. 

Secure the number of tithers signed 
up in canvass and announce to the 
Men-of-theChurch. 

Announce all cases of illness; supply 
any needy cases; arrange for sup- 
per meeting; suggest for fun a sing 
led by a good singer in the organiza- 
tion. (See Preface.) 


Department II. 


Department ITT. 





Department IV. 


Department V. 


To the Leader: 

This is one of the most important programs of the 
year. The five Permanent Chairmen are the speak- 
ers and they should outline the work of their Depart- 
ment for the year. They should be notified as early 
as possible that they may have a chance to study the 
whole condition of the work in the church which is 
covered by their department. They should survey 
carefully the present condition and then outline their 
plans for the year. In this way the work for the 
men will be put before them in a definite way. 

The success of the program depends on how much 
real work is put into it. It can be made beneficial not 
only to the Men-of-the-Church, but to the entire con- 
gregation. A careful presentation of the work of the 
Men-of-the-Church will give the men something definite 
toward which to work and will prevent any discour- 
agement and indifference. 

For methods of working out this program in a small 
church, write to Rev. J. E. Purcell, Executive Secre- 
tary, Provident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

To the Speakers: 

You, as Permanent Chairmen, have been assigned a 
definite part of the work to. promote among the men 
for the year, and it is your duty to enlist the men in 
service in your Department. This is your opportunity! 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E. MAGILL, Editer 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Leadership Training School 


Montreat, N. C. 
July 22—August 5, 1927 


“Bigger and Better Than Ever” 
Education -- Inspiration -- Association -- Recreation 


I. Courses 

(1) Standard Training Units (twelve hours each). 

Bible, Cradle Roll, Beginner, Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Young People, 
and Country Church. 

(2) Graduate (twenty-four-hour course). 

“Principles of Religious Education Applied to Curriculum Construction.” 

Special Course for pastors, Directors of Religious Education, superintendents, 
teachers, etc. 

At least two seminaries have agreed to award credit on this course to students 
who are working for their Th. M. degree. 
































II. Instructors and Leaders 
Miss Ethel Smither, Elementary Editor of Sunday School Publications, Methodist 
Church North, Cincinnati, O. 


Miss Atha Bowman, Assistant Director of Children’s Division, Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church, Richmond, Va. 


Miss Jeanette E. Perkins, Primary Specialist, Congregational Publishing Society, 
Boston, Mass. 


Miss Nan F. Weeks, Editor Children’s Publications, Northern Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. E. Leigh Mudge, Associate Editor Methodist Episcopal Board, Cincinnati, O. 


Rev. Walter Getty, Director Young People’s Division, Southern Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dr. H. W. McLaughlin, -Director Country Church Department, Southern Presby- 
terian Church, Richmond, Va. 


Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Director Research and Service, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago, III. 


Dr. E. C. Caldwell, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Louise Slack, Editor “Onward,” Southern Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. 


Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields, Director Children’s Division, Southern Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va. 


Miss Anna Branch Binford, Editor, Young People’s Division, Southern Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va. 


William T. Ellis, noted journalist and traveler, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Dr. J. C. Massee, of Boston, Mass. 


III. Young People’s Course 


A special course for young people and leaders of young people led by Mr. Getty. 


IV. Country Church 


A course by Dr. McLaughlin—unusual opportunity for all workers in country 


churches. 
V. Normal Class 


A normal discussion group for accredited and prospective instructors in Standard 
Training Course. 


f VI. Christian Worker's Association (July 30-August 5) 


Discussion of practical problems by national leaders. 


VII. Young People’s Advisory Council (August 2, 3, 4) 


For information and program, write Rev. Wesley Baker, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Religious Education 
in North Carolina 


HE work of religious education in North Carolina 
7 has progressed satisfactorily during the past year, 

as shown in the annual report of the Director of 
this work, Claude T. Carr. During the year Mr. Carr 
visited every Presbytery in the Synod, and the majority 
of churches were reached either directly or indirectly 
with the work of leadership training. The Director 
has an assistant, Miss Kate DuBose, who is working 
in the Presbyteries of Winston-Salem and Orange, 
jointly. She has been doing a fine work with the 
young people. 

During the summer vacation months young ladies 
from the General Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, worked in four of the Presbyteries of the North 
Carolina Synod. These workers were supported jointly 
by the Department of Religious Education at Richmond, 
the Committee in the Presbyteries and the local churches. 
In speaking of their work, Director Carr says: 

“We wish to commend most heartily, the services 
rendered by these young women. Through their efforts 
there were enrolled in training classes around 750 per- 
sons and of this number 199 received certificates of 
credit for having completed satisfactorily various units 
in our Standard Training Course. Probably the largest 
service came through the twenty-six Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools conducted in their several fields. These 
schools. enrolled 1,885. pupils. in the entire-Synod, and 
the work done in supplementing the training received 
in our Sunday schools will be of untold value in the 
religious development of our Presbyterian youth. It is 
to be hoped that this particular piece of educational 
work will become more general throughout our churches.”’ 

Other interesting and encouraging facts brought out 
in Mr. Carr’s report include the following: “Your di- 
rector has spent most of his time in leadership training 
work, and has no apology to offer, since he feels now 
as he has felt since entering the work, that by far the 
greatest need in our Church is for a trained leadership. 

“A comparison of the certificates taken in our training 
classes and schools for the last four years with that 
of the five preceding years will show to some extent the 
increased interest along this line. From 1918 to 1922 
the Synod received 178 credits, while from 1922 to 1926 
there have been issued 3,570. 

_ “Regarding the Young People’s Work in our Synod, 
it gives your director unusual pleasure to report a grow- 
ing interest in, and a greater knowledge of, the work 
of our Church among our young people. This has 
been caused in a Bteat measure by the Annual Young 
People’s Conference set-up by the Synod’s Committee 
of Religious Education and the Committee on Young 
People’s Work from the Woman’s Synodical Auxiliary. 

The Eighth Annual Conference was held at David- 

son College, June 10-17. Your director was present 
in the capacity of platform manager and head coun- 
sellor for the boys. 
“In each Presbytery our young people are organized 
to the Presbytery’s Young People’s League, through 
Which all forms on organizations may function without 
regard to name or purpose.” 
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How to Make the 


Vacation Period an 


Asset in Your Church 


WESLEY BAKER 


frequently spoken of as the Daily Vacation Bible 

School, the Vacation Church School, the Vacation 
Religious Day School, or the Summer Bible School, has 
had a successful history of more than a quarter of a 
century. This School, which meets during the week- 
day mornings of the summer vacation period, is designed 
to provide for the children within the reach of the 
church an intensive period of religious training and 
education according to the most up-to-date pedagogical 
methods. Its daily program cannot by its very nature 
be easily standardized, since the essence of the idea is 
to provide for the children in varied localities and 
nationalities, an educational opportunity which will 
meet the actual needs of their developing lives through 
practice in the application of Christian principles to 
their normal life situations. This school has demon- 
strated its attractiveness to children from the kinder- 
garten age to about fourteen years of the Intermediate 
group. Last year over 22,000 children were enrolled 
in Presbyterian Vacation Schools. 


fe Vacation segment of the local Church School, 


The Vacation School is a valuable educational factor 
in the annual program of every local church because it 
affords more time for religious instruction than a whole 
year of Sunday school attendance. The Sunday. school, 
with all of its wonderful contribution to the life of the 
Church during the past century and with its future use- 
fulness greatly enhanced by a fuller use of Sunday 
time for educational purposes, still needs the comple- 
ment of the Vacation School with its consecutive periods 
and its leisure time psychology. Not evenethe addition 
of the newer week-day religious instruction in co-opera- 
tion with the Public School affords the opportunity pro- 
vided by the Vacation School for a well-rounded pro- 
gram of religious education necessary for complete 
development of Christian character through the Church. 
The adaptable program of the Vacation School is being 
widely used in residential churches, city mission work, 
frontier settlements, mining camps, and throughout the 
foreign mission fields to reach children otherwise un- 
reached by the Church and Sunday school. This School 
renders it possible for any church to make the summer 
season an asset rather than a liability, not only in reach- 
ing the children of its constituency for Christ, but also 
through the children in opening the homes to the ap- 
proaches of the Church. 


Promotional literature on ‘How to Organize and Con- 
duct a Vacation Church School” and suggestions con- 
cerning teaching material will be sent you upon appli- 
cation to the Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
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What is the crying need in our 





TAND at the church door some 
morning at the opening or cles- 
ing of the preaching service, and 

notice the large number of men who 
pass in or out either to atend the 
preaching service or to return home 
from the preaching service. If the 
Sunday school is held just before the 
preaching service, it means that this 
great army has not attended the Sun- 
day school. If the Sunday school 





“Blessed is the Church 
that believes in the Sun- 
day School, for it will 
compel the Sunday School 
to believe in itself.” 


Sunday schools today? 

Ask any superintendent. He will tell 
you it is the need of thoroughly quali- 
fied, equipped and trained teachers, 
and yet, in practically every church 
of any size there are plenty of col- 
lege and high school trained men and 
women who could easily qualify as 
Sunday school teachers if they would, 
while the school languishes and hun- 








follows the preaching service, it means 

that these large numbers, composing always a vast ma- 
jority of those in attendance, are going home without 
remaining for the Sunday school. What is the matter 
with the church where these things happen? Simply 
this: That church does not believe in the Sunday school. 
Altogether too many Christian people look upon the 
Sunday school as a child’s affair purely; a good place 
for others to be, no doubt, but not for them. 


dreds of schools die for lack of teach- 
ers. 

Marion Lawrence, in “My Message to Sunday schoo! 
Workers” : 

Workers in the Sunday school, get a copy of this 
book, published by Doran, and read the messages from 
this great Sunday school worker “who, being dead, vet 
speaketh.” The book can be ordered from the Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


“The Christian Quest” 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 


HIS is the name of a new program for youth. Its 
sub-title is “Youth and Jesus’ Way of Life.” It 
has not yet been made the program for the Young 

People of the Southern Presbyterian Church, but the 
chances are that it will not be long before we may be 
using parts of this program as our own. It is such an 
interesting development and is bound to mean so much 
to the young people’s work of the country that we want 
to let the readers of the Survey know what it all means. 

It is generally known that in 1922 there came about 
a merger of the former International Sunday School 
Association and the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations, the new organization being 
known as the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. In the re-organization of the departments of this 
new council, “Dr. Percy R. Hayward became superin- 
tendent of the Young People’s Division early in the year 
1924. One of the first needs facing Dr. Hayward was 
that of a program for the youth of America that would 
be prepared by the various groups and agencies deal- 
ing with youth and that could be adopted by these 
agencies. 

After much preliminary planning, the Committee of 
Education of the International Council of Religious 
Education in December, 1925, appointed a Committee 
on the Christian Life Program for Youth consisting of 
five denominational leaders, two members from the In- 
ternational Council, one from the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, one from the B. Y. P. U., one 
from the Y. M. C. A., one from the Y. W. C. A., one 
from the Religious Educational Association, one from 
the college field, one from the high school field, and 
two from the staff of the International Council. This 
Committee worked steadily throughout the past year in 
the study of all available material and methods of 
young people’s work and how it could best co-operate 


with the International Committee on Curriculum, the 
Committee on Standards and the Department of Lead- 
ership Training of the International Council, and other 
agencies in the field of youth. It was soon seen by the 
Committee that the need in the field was so urgent and 
the opportunity was so great that it should offer as soon 
as possible a series of materials for all leaders and 
directors of young people’s work. 

As a result of all this study, there has been prepared 
that which is known as “Basic Materials” and also that 
which is known as “Resource Materials.” In the Basic 
Materials there are five basic documents as follows: 
Qualities of an effective leader. 

How a leader proceeds with a group. 
How to study individual growth. 
How a leader uses organization. 
Program suggestions for group leaders. 

For the Resource Materials, sections dealing with the 
following themes have already been prepared: wor- 
ship, recreation, dramatics, book friends, story telling, 
use of famous pictures. 

After being thoroughly considered by the Committee 
itself, these materials were presented to the Young Peo- 
ple’s ‘Work Professional Advisory Section at its meeting 
in Chicago, February 11 and 12, and were approved b\ 
the Young People’s Section, including the name for the 
program, “The Christian Quest,” with the sub-titl 
“Youth and Jesus’ Way of Life.” These materials wer 
then presented to the Committee of Education at its 
meeting in Chicago, February 14 and 15, and were ap- 
proved by this committee with the recommendation that 
they be issued for experimental use. The Executive 
Committee of the International Council at its meeting 
February 16 and 17 ratified this action, thus giving 
final endorsement to these new materials for a Christian 
Life Program for the young people of America. 
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It is noped that these materials will be available in 
printed form about the first of June, so that they can 
i. used for experimental purposes in conferences during 
the summer and in local churches during the fall and 
winter. Our own Young People’s Division expects to 
make wide use of this material. The name of the com- 
mittee preparing this material has been changed to the 
(Committee on Religious Education for Youth, and since 
the Director of the Young People’s Division has been 
honored with a place on this Committee, he will be 
able to bring to our churches from time to time much 
valuable information regarding this big and important 
development in securing a Christian program for the 
youth of America. 
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The Second Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, has 
taken the most advanced step (probably) in church 
work of any church in the Synod. They have put in a 
Department of Religious Education with Mrs. Sam 
Burts as Director. Mrs. Burts needs no introduction 
to the Sunday school workers of South Carolina. Sev- 
eral churches are doing partially the work of Religious 
Education through assistants to the pastor or directors 
of Young People’s Work. However, the plan of the 
Second Church is to “Major” in the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, and develop the work along the latest 
results in this field of church activity.—The 


Enoree 
Bulletin (Enoree Presby., S. C.) 


In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two where God has not. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Of Interest to Secretaries of Literature 


Mrs. H. R. ARMSTRONG 


Paper given at a Group Meeting held at North Avenue Presbyterian Church, October 20, 1926. 
(As Secretary of Literature of the First Church, Atlanta, Mrs. Armstrong has done an outstanding piece 


of work. 


AKING the various offices of the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary as the necessary parts of an automobile, the 

_ office of SECRETARY OF LITERATURE is 
likened to the oiler; and one of the main features of the 
oiler of an automobile is an automatic pump which 
forces the necessary oil to all parts of the car. This 
being so, the work of a Secretary of Literature should 
be almost automatic in forcing knowledge of all depart- 
ments of the Church into all parts of the Auxiliary. 

In March, the Secretary of Literature should start the 
work of oiling the auxiliary car for its twelve-months’ 
trip by ordering from the Woman’s Auxiliary, 273 Field 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., those well known little book- 
a ( rae “Free Helps for Officers,” also the following 
material: 

Envelopes for monthly free-will offerings, 

Circle Report Blanks for Secretary and Treasurer, 

Devotional leaflets for each circle, 

Copy of Year Book for each auxiliary member. 

The “Helps for Officers” should be mailed to the 
various newly elected officers as soon as possible. 


The suggestions given herewith have been used by her.) 


A package consisting of free-will offering envelopes, 
a Year Book for each member of her Circle, and report 
blanks for both Secretary and Treasurer of Circle, should 
be delivered at the home of each Circle Chairman. In 
this way the car is uniformly oiled—especially the 
Speedometer (Secretary) and the Gas Tank (Treasurer) 
in the use of uniform printed reports; the axles of the 
wheels (Circle Chairmen) are also helped in delivering 
to them the Year Books and offering envelopes in time 
to be distributed when they make their first call on new 
members. Some auxiliaries give twelve free-will offer- 
ing envelopes to each member; others give less. How- 
ever, by allotting twelve offering envelopes to each mem- 
ber, the worry of the Gas Tank (Treasurer) is consider- 
ably lessened, as this policy reminds the members that 
expenses do not cease during the summer months when 
some do not have Circle meetings. 

At the monthly Auxiliary meeting the Circle Chair- 
men should find on the literature table a package of 
material on the topic for the next Circle meeting, together 
with the devotional leaflets. This package should be 
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plainly marked with her name, address and Circle num- 
ber. If any Circle Chairman is unable to be at the 
auxiliary meeting, this package of literature should be 
delivered or mailed to her home at the close of the 
auxiliary meeting. 

On this literature table should be sample copies of the 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, also sample of each of the 
Church papers,—‘‘Christian Observer,” “Presbyterian of 
the South,” and “Presbyterian Standard.” If possible, 
also have on this table, one or more interesting pam- 
phlets about the subject for the month (as outlined by the 
Presbyterian Progressive Program); and some sugges- 
tions or Helps for Bible Study, Family Worship, Prayer 
Life and Personal Service. Leaflets on almost all these 
topics may be procured from our own Presbyterian 
Committees, but a little variety at times adds interest 
For this the following addresses are given: 

Silver Publishing Company, 1013 Bessemer Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Penna. Moody Bible Inst. Colportage 
Asso., 826 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Bible House 
of Los Angeles, 643 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Layman Company, 35 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Til. 

Then, for those who have subscribed and are reading 
our denominational Church papers, but who desire a 
world-wide view of missions as well, they could not 
do better than to send their subscription to the Foreign 
Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., for 
either or both of the following: 

“The Missionary Review of the World,” 
“The International Review of Missions.” 


At the first meeting of the Executive Board, the Sec- 
etary of Literature should ask each Circle Chairman 
0 appoint one of the members of the Circle her Secre- 


tary of Literature. Then the Auxiliary Secretary of 
Literature should hold a meeting of the sub-secretaries 
of Literature, give out to them all the information she 
has about the Church papers and the PRESBYTERIAN 
SuRVEY, and ask them to co-operate with her through- 
out the year in securing subscriptions. 

If the BIRTHDAY PARTY invitations and special 
birthday offering envelopes are to be used for the Auxi- 
liary Birthday Party in May, those should be ordered 
and included in the packages given to the Circle Chair- 
men at the April Auxiliary meeting. (Order these sup- 
plies from the Woman’s Auxiliary, 273 Field Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 

At the May Auxiliary and Circle meetings special ap- 
peals should be made by those Literature Secretaries for 


—. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY. A notice should be put 
in the church calendar (if the church issues one) of 
SurvEY Week. Then, there should be a display table 
of sample copies of the SURVEY, and a committee should 
be present at the Sunday morning and evening serv- 
ices to accept subscriptions to the SuRvEy from the con- 
gregation at large. 

In October the Auxiliary Secretary of Literature 
should again call the Circle Secretaries of Literature to- 
gether to plan with them for the Church Paper Canvass 
in November. This Canvass should follow in its main 
features the SurvEy Canvass held in May. 

A list of renewals in her Circle, for both the Church 
papers and the Survey, should be sent monthly to each 
Circle Literature Secretary and a careful record of new 
subscriptions and renewals should be kept by the 
Auxiliary Secretary of Literature, so as to build up a 
renewal list for the next year. 

AT THE HOME MISSION STUDY CLASS in 
October, Stewardship Class in November, and Foreign 
Mission Class in January, there should be a literature 
table about the subject being studied. The ordering 
and sale of these study books should be done by the 
Secretary of Literature. After the classes are over, all 
available books should be collected and passed on to 
the smaller auxiliaries. (The Presbyterian Secretary of 
Literature is always glad to assist in passing these 
books on.) 

At the December and January Auxiliary meetings, 
there should be a display and sale of the new Church 
Calendar of Prayer; and the Circle Secretary of Litera- 
ture should be prepared to sell the calendars at the 
December and January Circle meetings. The Prayer 
Calendar should be the only thing ever sold, I think, 
from the literature table. 

Of course, in making these suggestions, it is presumed 
that the Auxiliary Secretary of Literature has in her 
possession a copy of the leaflet, “Duties of the Secre- 
tary of Literature,” which she has read and studied very 
carefully. If she has not received a copy of this leaf- 
let, she should order it at once from the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary, 273 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Secretary of Literature will find that her services 
are required continually throughout the year; but the 
working parts of any piece of machinery must be kept 
well oiled if they are to do their best work. Just so 
much the working parts of the Woman’s Auxiliary be 
kept well oiled with literature, or soon they will rust 
and hecome detrimental to the progress of all concerned. 





























